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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
JULY 1, 1942 TO JUNE 30, 1943 


WILLIAM S$. GRAY 
University of « hicago 


Editor's note: The attached report is one of a long series of annual sun 

— of investigations in reading prepared by an eminent authority in th 
Tuis article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to read- 
» published between July 1, 1942 and June 30, 1943. A few studies that 
ppeared earlier but were omitted from previous summaries are also included. 
This article aims chiefly to acquaint the reader with the general nature and 
pe of the investigations published during the year and with the more 
enificant findings. Space permits only a limited number of references to 
the methods of investigation used or to critical evaluations. A study of the 
contents of this article should be followed by a critical reading of the 

references that are of special interest to the respective readers. 

An unusually large number of summaries of studies published over a 
period of time appeared during the year. They are listed here for the con- 
venience of the reader. Four of the summaries appeared in numbers of the 
Review of Educational Research, each covering a three-year period. They 

oncerned with “Reading and Vocabulary Studies’ in the field of Mathe 

tics by Hartung (39); “Diagnoses of Difficulty in School Subjects” by 
Strang (94) ; studies of reading at the elementary school level by Kopel (53) 
| reading and literature by Leary (57). In addition, Jordan (50) sum 
ized studies relating to ‘‘children’s interests in reading,” that had been 
ished from 1935 to 1939 inclusive; Gray (34) prepared a summary 
reading investigations for the period, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942; 
Nelson (68) and Traxler (103) each summarized the results of 


relating to the value of controlled read t t 1 f teaching 
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reading through the aid of the Metron-O-Scope. Such summaries | 
teachers and school officers, as well as research workers, with needed 
fd 


of developments in specific areas. Because of the limitations of s 
no further reference is made to most of these summaries in later se 


SOCIOLOGY OF READING 

Role of reading as a life activity. The significance of reading in 
life was emphasized by Hall and Robinson (38) as a result of a s 
the reading interests, ability and performance and of the role of read 
the life of members of a western (Oregon) rural community.’ They 
that ‘reading is preferred at all ages as a leisure time activity more th 
other recreation.” Marked shifts with age were noted in the interes 
of specific topics. For example, interest in government and religious 
ties increased with age. Furthermore the quality of the reading dor 
library users showed a similar trend. The explanation offered was t! 
people grow older only the better readers tend to use the library.” How 
the poorer readers in any of the age groups devoted as much time to | 
reading as the average. “The correlation between quality of readin; 


reading comprehension is low but positive (.47).’’ Of large significa 


the fact that “intelligence, rate of reading and reading comprehension follow 
much the same line of development; the highest peak is in the age 
15-24 and these abilities then decrease markedly with increase in ag . 


Vocabulary, on the other hand, “reaches a high peak later and remains n 
more constant.’ This study is particularly suggestive in respect to s 
methodology. 

Survey of reading in a high school community. The use of survey tech 
niques was further illustrated by White (107) in a study of the read 
materials available in a high school community. Through the use of « 
tionnaires and interviews high school pupils made an intensive survey of 
reading materials in the homes and in libraries and those sold in the 
munity. As a result of the survey “teachers and students have become better 


acquainted with the community, and they have brought it closer to the do 


of the school. They found parents and local businessmen ready and willing P 
to co-operate in an enterprise significant alike for student learning and : 
ommunity betterment.” t] 


Method of determining magazine circulation. In the study of magazine 
reading in a community, one of the challenging problems encountered is to 
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ine accurately the number of readers per copy of any magazine under 


gation. Obviously accurate information concernit 
individuals exposed to a copy of a magazine’ 

t of exposure to advertisements 
racies in current methods of iden- 


ig the “average num- 
throws light on how 
Franzen 


i 


it is prized and on the cos 


Politz (28) pointed out certain inaccu 
¢ readership for magazines and compared the results attained through 
methods of calculation: the first is based on the average number of 

the second, is 


rs in the households possessing copies of the magazines; 
ers in all households of the community 


on the average number of read 
to the homes that do 


- assumption that copies will be “‘passed-along” 
surchase the magazines. By applying the two techniques to 
on, the investigators showed that the latter method gave an average 
readers more than twice as great as the former. These findings 
iSiZE tions underlying 
.; methods of calculation and of selecting those in which ‘‘readership” 


exposure” is defined very accurately for the purpose to be serv ed through 


a given 


r ol 
the great importance of recognizing the assump 


tudy 
Reading patterns 
- use of individual case methods in studying reading behavior 
sloration of the reading patterns of 112 individuals, varying in sex, 

economic background, and cultural interests, 
nbined this method with the use of statistical 


hedule were used in col- 


among adults. Several writers have recently urged the 
In her 


schooling, occupation, 
(93) ingeniously con 
iques. A battery of tests and an interview sc 
ng pertinent data. From the analysis of these data several partially sup- 
‘ted hypotheses emerged: (a) “many factors are related to the reading 
«ns of adolescents and adults, any of which may influence reading 
. (b) certain reading habits, interests and abilities 


sts and performance” 
rent proportions from what 


be present in individual cases in quite diffe 

- (c) “certain persons Can comprehenc 
read better than they can express the author's thought to others” and 
difference may be due to a number of factors’; (d) “an apparent 
terest in and enjoyment of an article, 
“what 


ire in other cases 1 passages they 


ion exists between a subject's in 
estimation of its difficulty, and his proficiency in reading it’; (e) 
ider gets out of a passage depends, in large measure, on what he brings 
(f) “no one magazine or group of magazines is read 


the passage” 
phical, socioeconomic, age, OF 


usively by a certain occupational, geogra 


tional group”; (g) individual's reading pattern has a central core 
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or radix which, more or less, determines its nature.’ Such conclusion 
silent testimony of the value of insightful analyses of the information s« 
through the use of individual case study methods. Other studies of a si 
nature are greatly needed in extending understanding of divergent r« 
patterns among adults and of the factors associated with such differes 
Improvement of reading ability among adults. The fact has 
emphasized repeatedly during the last few years that the reading ability oj 
adults in general lags far behind their needs. In an effort to overcome 
deficiency different adult education agencies, particularly the army, 
attempted to improve the reading efficiency of groups of adults. A strikis 
example of such effort was reported by Broxson (10). During 1940 
several off-campus centers for adult education were established by the U: 
versity of Florida in which courses to improve reading were offered 
least 175 adults who were leading active lives in their communities 
advantage of the opportunity. Training was provided for four hours a 
for one day each week for twelve weeks. The first half of each group 1 
ing was devoted to lectures, discussions, assigned readings, and qui: 
The second half was used for demonstrations, laboratory work, and exer 


The results demonstrated clearly the significance of organized effort 
improve the reading of adults, even of college graduates. “In terms of 

centages, the number reading on the college level had increased from 3 
to 54.80.” 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF READING 


Eye-movements in reading. In a study involving 47 college fresh 
Simpson (87) secured evidence of the superiority of the eye-movement 
reading of “good students and those who rate highest in mental ability 
These findings, according to the investigator, indicate that ‘‘the cen 
processes exercise certain control over the eye-movements in reading’ 
that “the purpose for which the person reads has much to do with the 
character of the eye-movement habits."" The influence of other factors 
also recognized. In another study including 58 freshmen, Simpson ( 
failed to secure evidence that those who read a good deal outside of « 
for leisure or for general information had better control of their ¢) 
movements in reading than others who read less widely. This finding va: 
from the conclusions reached by many other investigators and may be 
tially due to the fact that Simpson used historical material in his tests. 
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Bayle (4) made an elaborate study of the causes of regressive eye- 
ments in reading and reached the following conclusions: (1) regres- 
occur when the flow of thought is interrupted, when perception is 
lequate, and when eye-movements overreach or underreach the limits of 
reader's span of recognition; (2) the flow of thought may be broken by 
ire to recognize the basic meaning of a word , to recognize the meaning 
ropriate to the context, to combine the meaning of a word with that of 
words, or to relate the meaning of a word “to the conditions under 
it is used”; (3) failure to relate word meaning to the context may 
ue to “misleading connotation’ of a word, to the fact that its referent 
not clear, and to the use of figurative language. These and other facts 
sented justified Bayle in concluding that regressive movements ‘must be 
arded as necessary parts of the reading process under those conditions 
re detailed search for meaning is required 


Word meanings. Based upon the teaching and researches of Starbricl 
um (6) made a study “of the relations which the galvanic skin re- 


and sensory reference bear to judgments of the meaningfulness 


< 


79 


ficance and importance of 72 w ords.”” As a result of tests given to 50 

a substantial positive correlation was found between the amount 
nificant organic reference’’ and the subject’s understanding of the word 
istonishing fact revealed was that the sensory background of about 40 


nt of the words was of “the undefinable, indescribable, unintelligibl 


Studies of comprehension. As a result of analytical study and experi- 


entation, Davis (20) identified nine important elements of comprehen- 


n namely, (1) “knowledge of word meanings’; and ability (2) to 
t the appropriate meaning for a word or phrase in the light of its par- 
if contextual setting’; (3) “to follow the organization of a passagt 

identify antecedents and references in it’; (4) ‘to select the main 
ght of a passage”; (5) ‘to answer questions that are direct] answered 
| passage’’; (6) “to answer questions that are answe ed in a passage but 


in the words in which the question is asked”; (7) “to draw inferences 


m a passage about its contents”: (8) “to recognize the literary devices 
d in a passage and to get its tone and mood"; (9) ‘to determine a 
o draw inferences about a 


lentined 


ters purpose, intent, and point of view, i.¢., 


’ Through the use of techniques of factorial analysis Davis 1 
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the two largest components of comprehension which accounted for 8' 
ent of the variance. The first was “word knowledge” and the second was 
asoning in reading.” The latter “has its highest positive loadings in 
reading skills that require ability to infer meanings and to weave together 
several statements.” The need for further intensive studies of compre! 
sion was emphasized by Artley (3) as a result of an intensive study of 
intercorrelations between measures of the several factors presumed 
omponents of reading comprehension in the Social Studies. 

In order to secure a better understanding of the “modes and mean 
mprehending’” employed by readers, Lowi (59) studied the respons: 
i0 subjects to five sentences presented through the short-exposure techniq 

The most important fact revealed by this study was the prominen 
“anticipatory forecast” and “‘corrective scrutiny’’ in reading under the 
ditions prescribed. Additional distinctions in comprehension were identit 
y Katona (51), who experimented with passages, some 900 wor 
ngth, others 1800, presented to undergraduate students. On the basis o! 
evidence secured he maintained that ‘Acquisition of specific informati 
a distinct category of learning by reading, to be contrasted with the rea 
ion of the full implication of the text.” He also concluded that “‘it is 
sible to formulate texts that make it easy for the learner to acquire ‘appli 
knowledge’, and others which make it difficult for him to attain that res 
Two studies of the conditions under which pupils comprehend n 
readily what they read were reported. Halbert (37) studied the effectiv 
of pictures in instructional materials for the primary grades and found that 
children get more relevant ideas from reading a story with pictures 
from reading the story alone or from seeing the pictures alone.” 1 
superiority of the story with pictures “seems to increase” as the relevancy 
of the pictures increase. Golden (31) compared the results attained by fi 
ind sixth grade pupils through “reading guided by questions” and “reading 
followed by questions.” The groups using the second method ranked hig! 
in the accuracy of their responses. In the judgment of the experime: 
the lines between reading and study must be broken down” in the midd 
srades “until to read means a complete understanding of what has be 
read." That pupils should learn to read with full understanding is certair 
desirable; whether they should always read for this purpose is questional 


Rate reading. The relationship between speed and comprehens: 
in reading continues to provoke discussion and research. Stroud and Hend« 
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h studies speed and compre- 


5) challenged the validity of using in suc 
results of 


estrictions and reported the 


scores secured under time f 
ires of comprehension or 


ments with grade pupils which sec ured meast 
without such limitations. Under the conditions adopted, they | 

relationship between rate and quality of reading. They concluded that 

statement can be made about the relationship, other than that 1t 


with the conditions of reading imposed and with the method of 


leading t& this con 


ound 


neral 


employed.” The analysis sion merits 


rement 


study 

pson (87) correlated rate of reading with nun ber of eye-fixations 

Gxations in the case of college freshmen. The results indicated that 
s and refixations decreases 


reading increases as the number of fixatior 
of reading was measured 


relations were distinctly higher when rat 

ver than by the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
Because of the great saving of time achieved by those who can read 
and well, experiments to promote growth in speed of reading and 


eve-movement camera ratl 


to speed are ol larg 
1 on the relative 


orove reading efficiency with respect practical 


In a study by Cason (12) attention centere 


ince 
ts at the third grade level of three different methods involving the same 
of time, namely, special practice in reading phrases, training pro 
1:} 
l readainyg 


through the use of the Metron-O-Scope, and free library 
wing a training period no important differences were noted in the 
of the three groups, although the various types of 
and poor readers of 


nt of improvement 
‘fferent effects on the good, medium, 
was reco 


ng showed d 


‘roups studied. Because of these variations it 
dopting 


ading status and needs of an individual be studied before ado} 

As a result of experiments with college stu 
led that rate of reading can be 
through a program of inter 


mended that 


ic program of traiming 
Goldstein and Justman (32) con luc 


tkedly improved in a typical class situation 


se of expensive extended 


sed testing, without the u apparatus 01 


rimentation. 


INTEREST IN READIN‘ 


contributions 


Revieu of previ us studies. Supplementing previ pus 


field, Jordan (50) summarized 15 studies of children’s interests 19 


ling published between 1935 and 1939. He found that the most 1 
tly used procedure in securing information concerning reading interests 
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was to ask children to keep a record of what they read for a period of 
and to check the items preferred. A new technique introduced durin 
period was that used by R. L. Thorndike which involved the checking 
list of fictitious titles. In his discussion of findings Jordan directed atte: 
to differences in the reading interests of dull and bright children an 
boys and girls. He also cited statements which indicated the phases of | 
and magazines that pupils responded to favorably, for example, ‘‘plen: 
action’, “adventure”, “thrills”, ‘‘mystery’’, ‘excitement’, “hair rai 
escapes’, “lots of shooting’, “keeps you guessing’, “funny. One co 
sion that might be drawn from such quotations is that children’s int: 


ure being stimulated too largely in the direction of some of the less desirable 


types of literature. 


As one part of a synthesis of research relating to secondary s 


literature, Painter (69) summarized all the pertinent studies she could find 


concerning children's reading interests, grades seven to twelve, and re 
the following conclusions: (1) “reading is a major activity of boy 
girls during their leisure’; (2) ‘‘most children do some reading’; (3) “'t 
in reading change and mature with age’; (4) pupils read ‘much liter 
ot excellent quality” and much that is “worthless, but harmless’; (5) 
tions liked best by some children are liked least by others ; (6) the 
reason given for liking a book “is common experience’; (7) the 
reason given for disliking a book “is the difficulty of understanding 
(8) the chief influences on reading are “friends and schoolmates, m 
and families’; (9) the library is the chief source of material; (10) 
of the reading done is fiction’’; (11) modern selections are prefe 
(12) ‘pupils like themes of action, adventure, and mystery’, and books 

ries; (13) girls read more than boys; (14) “girls like boys’ books 
boys seem to read few, if any, girls’ books’. 

Reading interests of special groups. The studies reported during 194 
pertained to the reading interests of several groups that differed wide! 
age level and general character. Polmantier and Gibson (75) mad 
intensive study of the reading interests of 258 institutionalized deling 
boys in Minnesota. They found that the interests of this group cen 
largely in the following areas: “adventure, mystery, sports, animals, out 
life, hobbies, popular aspects of science, aviation, and problems facing 
idolescent boy’. They were also impressed with the fact that the interest 


this group differed little from those of boys in general of the same age | 


| 
find 


ially competent Such results certainly justify all the effort required 
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concluded that there was little evidence of the need of specialized 
zines and books for delinquent boys. They recommended rather that 
known magazines and books for typical adolescent boys’ should be 


led 


Schmidt (81) studied the reading interests of 116 retarded girls, vary 
n age from thirteen to eighteen and in 1.Q.’s from 38 to 69. She found 


+ the size of the book and the presence or absence of pictures made little 
ference. On the other hand the girls expressed definite preference for a 
ider’’ as compared with the one story volume. In explanation, it was 


gested that “perhaps the length of selections in the readers was more 
ible to their attention span.’ With respect to reasons for choosing cet 
ooks, 33 per cent reported that the books selected had interesting titles, 

r cent that they had interesting pictures, 14 per cent because other girls 
recommended it, 9 per cent because the teacher had said it was interest 
and 9 per cent because they liked books by the same author. Schmidt 
1 out that the answers given at the time “were almost entirely a reflec- 

of their previous experiences and habits.’ Concerning the kinds of 


ks preferred, the most favored “were stories of girls growing up and 


ng away to school; next came exciting adventure stories; history stories 


listed third; stories of family life came fourth; and stories of other 


atries were voted last.” 


The effort by Schmidt to promote reading interests through a vigorou 


| 


lance program’ proved to be very productive. As the general range of 

rests outside of school expanded, their reading interests broadened and 
:mount read increased noticeably. As this growth occurred “their 
terests followed closely those reported by Terman an 1 Lima for averag 


of their age range,’ with but minor exceptions Personality gains 


through increased willingness to participate in school activities 


later ‘showed them to be employable, happy, an i 


made several years 


During the school year, 1941, Thyng (101) studied the reading inter 
and habits of 163 boys and girls, 95 per cent of whom wer eleven and 
ve years old. He found that practically all of them lik d to read, that 
world of books is of great importance to the preadolescent and early 


lescent. that children at this period are pursuing thei: individual inter 


ind needs, and that reading “is related to and influences growth and 
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development intellectually, emotionally, socially.” Such findings emphasize 
the value of reading in the lives of children of this age level. 
A study by Witty and Coomer (110) of the activities and prefer 
of 480 high school pupils revealed wide interest in comics, the radio, and | 
t10n picture, It was found also that the leisure pattern of the grout 
perior in many respects to that of groups reported earlier. “The p 
appear to read more and better books than other groups; and their sel: 
f radio programs and motion pictures appears to be made somewhat 
discriminatingly.”” The need for improvement, however, was emphasi: 
It was also based on the fact that “the comic books constitute a consid 
hare of the magazines read” and “there is little change during the 
years in the preferred books, movies, and radio programs.” Such find 
re encouraging but offer a direct challenge for continued effort at tl 
hool level to elevate reading interests and tastes. 
Eells (24) found in a study among more than 13,000 student 
r colleges that the students “read fairly regularly an average of alr 
one daily newspaper and two and a half magazines each.” A total of 
lifferent periodicals were reported, but almost half of them were read 
student in each case. The Reader's D was read more fre 
than any other magazine with Life a close second. These two mag 
and three others, Time, Saturday Evening Post, and Good Houset 
comprised over half of the magazine reading reported. The findings sh R 
that young women read more periodicals than young men, sophomores mor 
than freshmen, and those who plan to continue in college more than 
who do not 
In a study of the reading interests of negro college freshmen with sp 
cial reference to social science materials, Daniel (19) found that they 
terred ‘above all to read books relating to the negro’’ and materials ‘‘w! t 
show immediate or specific application to their status’’ rather than 
which concern them more generally. ‘Next to interest in the race, the ger K 
eral level of interest in social problems is highest in books about fan 
home, and marriage relations, and the problems of youth.”’ In the politica 
area, Current trends and problems were preferred to books on governme: riti 
structure. Although interest in fiction was not high, novels relating to t 
j race, possibilities of governmental changes, and social problems affect read 
adjustment and behavior were preferred. Such findings provide clear e 


SUMMARY OF READING INVES! GATIONS i 
that reading interests are greatly influenced by specific motives, drives 
rations of the reader. 
erest in comic strips. As a result of a study of interest in comic 
among about five hundred students, Witty and Coomer (109) were 
» compare the popularity of the comics at successive grade levels as 
through previous studies. They found that comic strips attained 
favor in the primary grades and continued to be very popular through- 

middle and upper grades. A slight decrease in interest in comic books 
‘ted at the junior high school level and a marked decrease in interest 
books in the four year high school. Despite this decrease, interest 
s continued to hold high rank even in a high school ° rich in oppor- 
and motivation for wide reading.” In fact “the comic magazines 
to constitute at least one-fourth of the total number of magazines 
n high schools. As was pointed out earlier, such findings emphasize 


i of continued effort to broaden reading interests and to elevate 


CU 


READING READINESS 

As a fitting summary of much that has been written concerning reading 
ess, Betts (5) prepared a detailed analysis of the factors involved, 
upon eighty published articles and reports. Eighteen different factors 
identified and their relation to reading readiness considered at length 
S of the more significant conclusions were that “factors in reading readi- 
ire inextricably inter-related,” “because of the highly complex nature of 
iding process, no one factor stands out in bold relief’; “when a given 
it is missing or lacking in potency the other elements take on different 
racteristics’”’: the factors identified “are highly significant at all levels 
‘n all areas of instruction.” Each teacher is responsible for promoting 

stematic sequences of readiness.” 
In a summary of studies published during a three year period, 
Kopel (53) took the position that “provision of readiness or preparatory 
cams for immature children is beneficial so far as they provide worthy, 
ative experiences and foster balanced growth of the whole child. He 
riticized many readiness programs because of their narrowness and their 
pparent objective of easing the child into “an inflexible, and poor-fitting 
eading curriculum.” He maintained that the prevention of poor reading 
ended on subordinating reading readiness activities to a curriculum 
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organized around significant enterprises. He also challenged the validity 
of thinking of “reading readiness” and “early progress in reading” as dif 
ferent. He maintained that they are not “two widely separated periods of 
development’’ but are rather “stages in the same basic process of learning 
to read.” 


WORD RECOGNITION AND PHONICS 


Words causing difficulty in second grade. In order to determine the 
words causing most difficulty in beginning reading, Selke (83) wove into a 
story the 203 words which appeared in 15 or more of thirty primers. This 
story was read by 1700 second-grade pupils and the unknown or 
pronounced words checked. These words were then listed in the order of 
difficulty as revealed by the tests. The fact was recognized that mar 
the difficulties exhibited were the result of the conditions under which the 
words had been taught. Nevertheless, the investigator believed that 
studies have value in revealing to teachers the words to which major atte: 
should be directed in teaching. 

Phonetic difficulties. Hester (40) checked 130 pupils referred 
reading clinic who scored below third grade level on The Durrell A? 

f Reading Difficulties “for knowledge of the letter names, the letter so 
und the common blends which are a part of this test.’’ The results showed 
that 18 of the pupils “had no difficulty with the letter-names, soun 
blends.’ One hundred twelve of the pupils ‘‘lacked partially or entire! 
knowledge of phonics essential for independent word attack.”” The inv: 
gator concluded that whereas configuration clues and context are esset 
n good reading, failure to teach the child the sounds of letters will 
him “unable to attack new words independently when the other met 

Phonetic vespelling with dtacritical marks, Because many teachers 
1ot had adequate training in phonetics, House (46) gave to pup 
trades V-VIII a test consisting of words phonetically respelled with 
critical marks to determine how successfully teachers can train pup 
make independent analyses of unfamiliar words through training in 
ise of a complete symbolization. The results of the experiment ind: 
distinct superiority of the pupils who were given specific training with 
fully prepared instructional materials over those who received no such tr 
ing. No comparison was made of the progress of the pupils taught 


eachers who possessed varying degrees of mastery of phonics. 


TT 
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VOCABULARY STUDIES 


Analysis of readers. Carson (11) analyzed the contents of eleven pre- 

s (1) to estimate the difficulty of a preprimer when used to supple- 
t each of the other preprimers; (2) to gather evidence concerning the 
om of the extensive use of preprimers in the early stages of reading.” 
tabulations led to the conclusion that preprimers differ widely in vocabu- 
and that the term “‘easy reading” should not be applied to them. Some 
he recommendations growing out of the study were that teachers should 


lerstand fully the vocabulary load of the books used and should postpone 


extensive use of preprimers until pupils are able “to read at the primer 
with some degree of ease.” To this end she urged the use of the 
ner of the same series before wide reading of the preprimers of other 


1es 


Hildreth (41) supported the recent trend toward a “low vocabulary” 


materials for the beginning stages of reading on the basis of objective 


lence and expert opinion. The advantages attaching to light vocabulary 
| in the early grades were summarized as follows: permits reading with 


lerstanding from the beginning; children become independent rapidly in 


ling skill; the amount of time spent on drills in word analysis is greatly 


luced; mew words are derived largely through the context; disability cases 


largely eliminated; and children develop highly favorable attitudes 
ird reading. 

Gunderson (36) analyzed the vocabularies of the primers, first, second 
third readers of ten series to determine what provision is made i 
lers for expanding and enriching the vocabulary introduced in Grades I, 
nd III. The most significant fact revealed was that through the use “of 
nyms introduced in textbooks at ascending reading levels, the child is 


nstantly made aware of the fact that many words have a common halo of 


ining, expressed by a key word, and also that each of these synonyms 
1 specific and individual meaning not conveyed by the key word 


The vocabulary of comic strips. Hill (43) recorded the words ap; 
in sixteen comics which were sampled for four one-week serial, for 
week davs. “There were 9302 different words and 28,808 words in 


Seventy-eight per cent of them appeared in the Gates list and nearly 
ty per cent in the first two thousand of the Thorndike list. ‘The use of 


nisspelled words, onomatopoeia and foreign words acc 
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slightly more than five per cent of all words used.’ The comics vary v 

in their vocabulary load. As compared with earlier findings of R. L. Thorn. 
dike, “the vocabulary of daily comic strips is somewhat simpler than that of 


comic magazines.” Hill (44) also made a special study of the nature of 


word distortions in comic strips. 
Technical vocabularies in different school subjects. Through an 
sight the writer failed to refer two years ago to the 1940 issue of The Teac! 
ers’ Handbook of Technical Vocabulary, by Cole (13) which contai: 
excellent digest of significant findings of more than a hundred vocal 
studies and presents lists of essential elementary ideas in thirteen schoo! 
ts, largely secondary 
and Curtis (82) analyzed five textbooks in physics and 


t of 998 scientific terms thus derived to 13 authors of 


N 


books ame 16 professors of physics to determine on the basis of their 
bined judgment the 250 words of first ratte me e and the 250 of 


yrtance in the technical vocabulary o f physics 


GROWTH IN MEANING VOCABULARY 


Growth of meaning vocabulary in the soctal studies. As a result of 
giving the East Chicago Social Science Vocabulary Tests to 7,799 pup 
Grades VII to XII inclusive, Bolton (8) found that whereas there 
general growth from the seventh to the twelfth grade it was uneven. Addi- 
tional studies were then made to determine if periods of greatest gr 
occurred when courses in the social studies were taken. The findings led to 
two conclusions: (1) social science vocabularies tend to increase throug! 
these grades even if no courses in the social studies are taken; (2) 
such courses are taken social science vocabularies tend to increase in pri 
tion to the number of courses taken. 

Factors and methods promoting vocabulary growth. Sachs (79) studi 
the extent to which students mastered the vocabulary they encountered 
wide reading. The evidence secured showed clearly that there are ser 
limitations to the reading method of broadening one’s meaning vocabu! 


Sachs recommended experimentation to compare the efficiency of that with 


other methods, such as systematically memorizing definitions or wide reading 


plus methodical use of the dictionary. 
An attempt to determine the relative merits of different methods of 


acquiring a meaning vocabulary was reported by Shannon and Kittle (85). 
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irried on experiments in Grades VIII to XII inclusive, which showed 
substantial vocabulary growth ‘‘comes from repeated use of words in 
ineful situations,” not from limited use in formalized classroom activi- 
ind that “pupils who are told the meanings of words by their teachers, 
secure them from glossaries, learn more than those who look the 
up in dictionaries.” The latter statement leaves out of consideration 
sirability of and growth of inclination toward independence and skill 
dictionaries. Furthermore, it does not take into account the fact 
ictionary practices differ notably in effectiveness. It is obvious, there 
that many issues are involved which these studies do not solve 
The contribution of the foreign languages to English vocabulary has 
. been considered. In studying this issue, Gragg (33) counted all words 
ch school Latin, French and Spanish and all words of pre-high school 
ish (Buckingham—Dolch Test) “that are related etymologically to the 


English word, and are close enough in form and meaning to be of assistance 


high-school students in recognizing the English word in reading.’ The 
of the number of words having contributors in the high school 
nic languages to the total number of new English words” is repre- 
d by the following percentages: Latin, 33 per cent; French and Spanish, 
per cent each. Previously learned English words contribute to an under 
nding of 58 per cent of the new words of useful English vocabulary, 
When the previously learned English words are combined with those in 
of the Romanic languages, pupils who have taken Latin have a slight 
ivantage in learning “new Thorndike-English words.” 
METHODS OF INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY AND RELATED FACTORS 
Relative effectiveness of different me thods. Reference was made a year 
) to the findings of Dice (21) who compared the effectiveness of the 
t approach” (immediate meaningful experience and reading from 
ks) with the “preparatory approach” (a period of reading readiness 
wed by reading from books and the use of supplementary reading 
erial). The significant fact revealed was that the methods varied in their 
fectiveness with different ability groups. The high and average groups 
rogressed about equally well regardless of the method” whereas “the low 
lity group progressed significantly better” by the direct approach. 
As an aid in teaching non-English speaking Latin Americans to read, 
ind and McDaniel (45) supplemented the ‘‘usual procedure” with an 
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elaborate use of visual aids such as objects, toys, animals, activities, dramat 
games, slides, colored cards, mounted pictures, bulletin boards, et: 
pupils of the experimental group “excelled those in the control grou 
juickness and accuracy of word recognition, in regularity of progress 

in final achievement.” The report does not indicate the extent to v 
such materials were used in vital learning situations before reading 


introduced 


Hunnicutt (47) compared the progress in certain aspects of rea 
of 1129 upper sixth-grade pupils in four matched pairs of schools 
mitted respectively to so-called “activity,” and “regular” patterns of teach 
ing. The evidence secured indicated superiority on the part of pupils i: 
activity schools in the amount and range of their reading and in the q 
of the recreational reading done. The pupils in regular schools scored hig! 


in tests measuring “knowledge of classical children’s literature."" Such differ 
ences imply significant variations in the purpose and scope of the read 
programs of the schools participating that merit further intensive study 
The effectiveness of a properly organized program with respect to : 
ing was further emphasized by Gates and Pritchard (29), as a result | 
study with slow learning children (1.Q.’s 70 to 95). The teachers ot! 
experimental group organized programs described largely as “activity 
topical unit or project” programs as contrasted with the prevailing sul 
urriculum in New York City. Comparisons made with a control gr 
showed that in reading ability the experimental group was “‘at least « 
and perhaps somewhat superior to the control pupils.” In amount of read 
done and in “the reading of books of special character—books not inclu 
in the Witty list’, the experimental group showed striking superiority. S 
findings offer a vigorous challenge to schools which complacently fo 


patterns of teaching. 


ditional 
Value of "controlled reading” or the use of the Metron-O-Scope. 7 
somewhat detailed summaries of experiments in this field were repor 
One was by Nelson (68) who reviewed separately the studies at the elet 


tary, high school and coll 


ege levels. Her conclusions were quite favora 
the use of the Metron-O-Scope on the ground that it increased the read 
efficiency of pupils, particulariy in the grades, decreased the number of ¢; 


ons and fixations, and stimulated better comprehension. Its v 


th in developmental reading and in remedial activities was stressed 
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[raxler (103) presented a more critical evaluation based on a broad 
y of experimental evidence and expert opinion. His basic contention 
vas that the studies now available ‘‘do not provide clear-cut evidence either 
favorable or unfavorable to controlled reading’’ due to the small number 
meet the criteria of an acceptable statistical study. Notwithstanding 
limitations ‘‘it appears that the findings are somewhat more favorable 


value of controlled reading techniques than is the sum total of the 

on of experts in the field of reading.’ Two limitations which greatly 
terfere with definite conclusions are lack of information concerning the 
anence of the gains and lack of adequate control of the experimental 


Factors and conditions that influence progress in reading. Data from 
land (16) indicate that children who were not evacuated from bombed 
Fer failed to maintain normal progress in reading. The evacuees on the 
hand showed improvement due doubtless to better living conditions 
more systematic schooling. 
Evidence of sex differences in reading achievement was reported by 
investigators. Samuels (80) gave a series of tests to pupils in the first 
grades and found differences in reading achievement between boys and 
» that were statistically significant. Stroud and Lindquist (96) also re- 
ported sex differences in reading on the Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills, given in Grades III-VIII, and on the Iowa Every Pupil Tests of High 
School Achievement, ~given in Grades [X—XII. Although the girls ranked 
gher in reading to a greater or lesser extent, in all the grades tested, the 
rences were not statistically significant at the high school level. These 
lings parallel in general the results of previous studies. 
In order to reduce the loss in reading ability among pupils during the 
summer months following work in Grade I, Cook (15) experimented with 
ise Of guide sheets prepared by teachers which could be used at home by 
pupils. The results were sufficiently promising to lead the investigator 
recommend the preparation of work books which could be used by the 
ls during the Summer vacation. 


ORAL READING 


Place of oral reading in the school program. As a result of elaborate 
mentary research, Hyatt (49) traced the history and development of 


reading in the school program from 1880 to 1941. Her findings were 
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discussed under three headings: “Oral Reading in American Edu 
(1880-1914)"; “Decline of Oral Reading and Emphasis on Silent R 0 
(1915-1924)": “Recent Trends in Reading (1925-1941)", with et 
on the wider use of oral reading in the future. The final chapter | 
urrent problems in oral reading and considered what should be d 


oO 


formulate a well-planned program in oral reading. 


An evaluation of non-oral methods of reading instruction. A | 
the revolt against oral reading took the form of the development of 
ulled non-oral method of reading instruction. Published reports con 
this method were reviewed critically by Rohrer (77) who reached the 
lowing more or less subjective conclusions: The theoretical framewo 
the method is questionable; experimental evidence presented in supp 
the method is invalid, due to “faulty design’ of the experiment 
improper interpretation of statistical procedures’; functionally the n 
is not non-oral “but a combination of methods in which silent reading | 
a predominant role.” These criticisms merit careful consideration and j 
further experimentation relative to the validity of the method. 


READING IN THE CONTENT FIELDS 


Differences in reading abilities and problems in different subject 
Three investigations reported support the thesis that whereas reading ; 
may function similarly to a considerable extent in different subject 
ibility to read the materials in specific subjects “holds unique and different 
relationships to a number of reading skills.” In the studies 
McMahon (66) gave fifth grade pupils reading tests in five subject f 
Shores (86) gave high school pupils reading tests in history and s 


and Swenson (97) gave tests in general reading and in science. Their { 
ings emphasized the fact that reading and study problems in different 
jects vary significantly and that the teacher of each field must ass 
responsibility for the study of reading problems and for providing 


with needed guidance 


Study techniques in the content fields. DiMichael (22) secured evid 
of increase in knowledge of how to study involving many aspects of rea 
through a how-to-study course. The most significant implication of the { 


ings was that “positive, planned effort’ is essential to secure satisfa 


Its 
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Arnold (2) compared the effectiveness of four study techniques in 
ry among college students, namely repetitive reading, involving no 
e; underscoring and marginal note-making; outlining; précis writing. 
onsistent, significant superiority of one technique over the other was 
d.”” However, the reading and underscoring techniques appeared to be 
effective than outlining and précis writing. 
Radio listening versus reading in creating social attitudes. Lowder- 
(58) experimented with the use of reading and of dramatic broadcasts 
reating social attitudes among high school pupils. The evidence secured 
ited the greater effectiveness of reading printed program adaptations 
ntrasted with listening to the broadcast ‘‘in intensifying attitudes favor- 
to the rights of free speech and assembly.” The value of radio listening 
greatly increased by having the pupils follow a printed copy of the 
ram while listening. 
Reading objectives in teaching current events. As a result of a ques- 
naire, Brown (9) found that the following reading objectives among 
ers characterized the teaching of current events in 236 high schools: “the 
t of evaluating news read in terms of the source of information’; “the 
isition of exact information concerning the more important problems 
developments of our times” ; and “the development of diversified reading 
Use of prepared exercises in English classes based on the Reader's 
est. Landry (55) reports the composite results of experiments carried on 
English classes in several cities to determine the value of the use of the 
ling improvement plan associated with the Reader's Digest. The results 
nonstrated clearly what may be expected of pupils who receive specific 
lance and direction in reading, namely that they improve in their ability 
read more than pupils who receive no such help. 


DIFFICULTY OF READING MATERIALS 


Critical analysis of objective methods of measuring difficulty. As an aid 
nalyzing and evaluating objective methods of measuring reading difh- 
ty, Elliott (25) applied five different methods of measurement—Pressey 
ely, Patty—Painter, Yoakam, Washburne—Vogel, Gray—Leary—to four 

ries of readers. Among the significant conclusions reached were the fol- 
ving: there is little agreement among investigators as to the elements that 
ntribute to ease or difficulty; “thus far, vocabulary has received more 


i 
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attention than any other element,”’ efforts at objectivity ‘manifest ce 
unreliability in their results’ due to four factors— ‘insufficient sampling 
‘various methods of sampling”, ‘different interpretations of the use of sug 
gested means of measurement’, “subjectivity in using the methods of 
urement.” All these findings indicate that the objective measurement ot 
difficulty of reading material is still in the “experimental stage of develop 
ment."" The need for further research in this field was also supported 
critical review by Painter (69) of scientific studies relating to the difficulty 
of high-school literature. 

Studies of the difficulty of magazines. In order to obtain some indica 
tion of the relative difficulty of magazines Walther (106) applied the Win ; 
netka Formula (Washburne—Vogel) to three issues of twelve magaz 
An analysis of the results led to the following conclusions: “there is a 
decided tendency for magazines intended for general reading to maintain 4 
consistent standard of difficulty”, as measured by this technique; ther 
high correlation “between comparative rankings of different issues of 
same magazine”; the most popular magazines among pupils “are well within 
the capacities of tenth-grade pupils”; large reliance on vocabulary 
measure of difficulty is questionable in the case of fairly popular digest and 
news magazines, such as the Reader's Digest; “the composite judgment 
experts about the cultural level of magazines corresponds closely to 
structural difficulty of those magazines.’ 

In order to test the validity of two hypotheses about the difficulty 
reading material, Flesch (26) selected magazines of ‘‘five clearly distinguish 
able levels of difficulty” and analyzed them with reference to “number 
different hard words’; “number of prepositional phrases’; ‘average senten 
length in words’’; “number of affixed morphemes’’; and “number of abstract 
words.” The evidence secured supported the conclusions that (1) num 
of affixed morphemes and number of abstract words are good symptoms o! 
vocabulary difficulty and (2) with increasing difficulty diversity of voca 


lary becomes relatively less important as an element of comprehens: 


difficulty in reading.” 
DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION 


The studies reported in this field were carried on in elementary schoo 
high schools, colleges, and clinics and can be summarized most readil; 


under corresponding headings. 


| 
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Studies at the elementary school level. Stimulated by the fact that chil- 
bright and dull alike, are keenly interested in the typewriter, Tate (100) 
d on a controlled experiment among fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
ils to determine its value in remedial reading. The chief typing activities 


ided (1) answering questions about stories read and (2) typing indi- 


lized spelling lists. As measured by the New Stanford Achievement 
the experimental groups made distinctly better progress than the con- 
groups during a four months’ period, the superiority being greater in 
ise of language usage and spelling than of reading. “Certainly the 
rimental pupils showed more interest in their work and liked school 


A very interesting study, reported by Lantz and Liebes (56), chal- 
d the assumption that the so-called non-reader possesses ‘'a specific 
lity which may, or may not, be conditioned by emotional, mental, or 
al maladjustment.'’ On the basis of a follow-up study of 33 non- 

boys in the San Francisco Public Schools, the investigators con- 
1 that ‘in the majority of cases, non-reading may be merely the original 
ession of the child's inability to respond adequately to the average 
room instruction.”’ It is obvious that the investigators did not define 
non-reader as narrowly as some writers. 


rhe best method of preparing teachers to deal intelligently with reme 
ises in reading presents a challenging problem. Font (27) reported 

e of the value of a course in remedial reading which required an 
ve study of an individual case throughout the period of the course 
a procedure makes the teacher's contacts with clinical agencies more 
ngful and integrates theory and practice in the remedial field. As a 
to the classroom teacher, Shaffer (84) prepared a list of books for us¢ 
edial work, based on available evidence of the vocabulary and interest 


of each book. 


Studies at the secondary school level. As one method of providing for 


led readers in high schools, Riefling (76) describes the ‘‘reading 
lish classes for poor readers in a St. Louis high school. The plan 


ted involved careful diagnosis followed by both group and individual 
ction. As a result of training for three and a half months, 67.3 per 
of the group made a gain of one grade or more. The median grade- 


e gain of the ninth grade was 2.1 and of the tenth grade 1.2. Another 
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evidence of improvement was the greater satisfaction in reading whic! 
pupils exhibited 

Further evidence of the value of appropriate remedial instructior 
presented by Guiler, Murphy, Coleman (35). The pupils involved in 
matched pairs on the ba 


tudy were tenth graders and comprised 7 
reading ability. The materials used with the experimental group cor 
of 36 reading units designed to improve reading comprehension 
nth and tenth grade levels. One period a week throughout a semeste 
devoted to the project. Analyses of the records of progress at the end « 
experiment showed that the experimental group “made approximately 
times as much progress in comprehension” as the control group. | 
significant is the fact that both the good and the poor readers profited | 
training, the latter making more than twice as much progress as the f 

n terms of per cent of gain. 

Still another study by Sylvester and Niles (99) showed that signi! 

iins in reading can be secured in six months among pupils in grades 
to twelve inclusive, through the provision of appropriate training and 

ince. The striking fact emphasized was that the results were secured 


extra cost of only six cents pei pupil. 


Studies at the college level. Evidence of the extent and status of 
lial reading programs at the college level was presented by Triggs ( 
based on information from 305 institutions. The number of requests 


t was 1528. Of the institutions replying, 60.7 per cent offered ren 
reading. Other issues that were considered related to the kind of ren 
terials needed, and the groups to whom they should be addressed 

An analysis by McCaul (65) of the problems associated with r 

lties of 100 college freshmen led to the following classificatios 
indexes of relative frequency: educational (155), physical (86), en\ 
nental (44), emotional (44), social (31), financial (10), lack of vocat 
tive (2). These findings indicate that the causes of difficulty in re 


} 


numerous and varied, and that most of them are of such a char 


that they can be corrected or removed through appropriate remedial treatn 

Detailed information was also secured by McCaul (64) concerning 
cost of remedial reading programs in 18 colleges. Those interested 
referred to the article for details. The median year cost per student s¢ 


was $6.27. and the range was from $1.37 to $15.31 
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‘udies in clinics. Reference was made earlier to the study by Lantz 
the 


iebes (56) who challenged the validity of the assumption that 
1 non-reader possesses a specific disability which may, or may not, 


ditioned by emotional, mental or physical maladjustment.” A some- 


different point of view was presented by Sylvester and Kunst (98) 
ported analyses of three reading cases in which emotional disturbances 
nvolved. They maintained that the genesis of the reading defect was 
e aspect ‘of a more comprehensive disturbance in the evolution of 
biological functions’ and that “symptomatic treatment by peda- 
methods is not enough.” They contended also that when tutoring 
is. “it does so because the tutor intuitively has met some of the 


nal requirements presented by the child.” An additional report of 


gnosis and remedial treatment of a poor reader with an emotional 


ince was presented by Glenny and Leavell (30) 


VISION AND READING 


Studies pertaining to the relation of vision and reading have signifi 
th to the physiology of reading and to reading disability 
‘elation of vision to reading. Three studies were reported which deal 


the relationships between visual functioning and reading efficiency 
and Betts (48) presented evidence of the importance of “appraising 
it-point seeing tasks imposed upon elementary school children 
ontended that “sustained reading activities may produce visual ineffi 

Analyses of data secured from 225 pupils in Grades I-VIII led 


ind Burri (70) to the conclusion that abnormal peripheral occular 
reading 


They 


ons “are invariably concomitants in direct ratio to abnormal 
t efficiency and are quite constant throughout the various grade levels 


result of a survey of pertinent studies, Russell (78) supported the 


thesis that “‘visual disabilities and poor reading exist not a cause 


ffect relationship but as interacting factors.’ Further studies embracing 


various points of view are essential for the clarification of thinking in 


general area. 
Effect of the use of glasses. Eames (23) made a study of the eye def 
complete eye 


tert 


fifty unselected reading failures. Following a 

an oculist” glasses were prescribed for those who needed them. A year 

r the increase in reading age was determined for pupils with ey rouble 
either had I.Q.’s of 90 or above or I.Q.’s under 90. Because the pupils 
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with the higher 1.Q.’s made the greater gains, Eames concluded that 
removal or amelioration of their ocular handicaps” was a significant f 
in improvement in school work. 

Significance f accuracy and preference for peripheral perce} 
LaGrone (54) secured data from 60 college students to determine the : 
tionship of reading habits to accuracy of perception in peripheral vi 
His findings indicated that “inferior readers excel superior readers ir 


uracy of perception in the right peripheral field, but that superior reader 


excel inferior readers in the accuracy of perception in the left peripl 
held [he evidence secured led the investigator to conclude also that 
primary factor involved in producing these relationships is that of prefer 
for the right or left peripheral fields and not that of variations in vis 
ty or extent of clear vision.’ Preference for the left peripheral field 
rood readers suggests the importance in reading of “re-examinations or 


filling in gaps that may have been passed over in direct vision.” 


\DIN¢ AND VOCABULARY TESTS AND RELATED ISSUES 


\ id tests needed. Artley (3) reviewed various st 
ot comprehension and came to the conclusion that two n 
nt: first, “reading survey tests that require a number of diff 
ypes of responses—particularly those responses plac ing a premium upor 
le of reading’; second, “‘tests that are sufficiently diagnostic 


ble to delineate reading needs in the several instructional fields 


( hetween reading test res and other item Traxler 
Selover (104) were concerned with th relationship of res Of 
hool achievement tests and on similar tests taken later in high school. O 
the basis of forty-seven different correlations they concluded that (a) achi 
nt elementary school tests have some value for prediction of achi 


ondary school tests; (b) their predictive value tends to decre 

th time although the decrease is not large during an interval of from 

four years; (c) their prognostic value is higher in the linguistic f 
than in mathematics 

Kavruck (52) compared the scores on reading tests and the Stant 

Revision of the Binet Test in the case of one hundred delinquent b 

When classified as normal and retarded readers, the latter group was fo 


deficient in “defining abstract words’, in ‘“Minkus completion”, and 


| 
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embling dissected sentences.” The findings indicated that mastery of 


ibulary and of abstract words was closely associated with good reading 


Blair and Kamman (7) gave intelligence tests (a) requiring reading 
(b) not requiring reading to college students classified as good and 
r readers. The results indicated that at the college level poor readers 
,0t penalized much in their scores on intelligence tests that require 


ding. The study did not indicate how far down in the grades or in 
ling achievement this would hold true. 


Reading tests. Two investigators were concerned with the validity of 
nt reading tests, as measured by the vocabulary used in them. Stone (92) 
pared the reading level of the vocabulary of nine first-grade reading 
to determine their suitability for use in that grade. The data secured 
ited that the vocabulary of the Gray Oral Reading Check Test for 
s I and II is suitable for first grade use but that the sampling is too 
for high validity and reliability. He concluded also that the Stone 
ter Test in Beginning Reading and the Garrison First Year Reading 
are very probably the most satisfactory (on the basis of the criteria 
) for use in the first grade for measuring reading functions other than 
reading.” When the vocabulary section of the Iowa Silent Reading 
Form A was distributed among the twenty-four categories included in 
ification of Language, Wilking (108) found a correlation of 


OS between the frequencies of these words and of the basic list. He 
d that this was too low and that the list ‘‘does not fulfill the require- 


of testing words in relation to their type or category frequency of 
This is an interesting suggestion for test construction in reading 


rits further study. 


rhe most elaborate discussion during the year of test development in 
held of reading was offered by Conant (14) who described the con 


tion of a diagnostic reading test for senior high-school students and 


freshmen. The test “attempts to duplicate an important type of 


ing situation in the social studies in which the student is required to 


! thoughtfully a long passage in order to comprehend fully the author's 
p " The 


*ht and to draw inferences from the facts and ideas presented 


is valuable for use in diagnosing reading difficulties of individual 


ils even though open to several criticisms pointed out by Conant 


Pacers 
: 
| 
i 
Or if 
\ 
eV 
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By omitting certain words from simple passages, Spache (91) has 
juced a “Binocular Reading Test” for use in measuring eye preference « 
the relative efficiency of the two eyes in reading. 

Vocabulary tests. Cronback (17) reviewed more than twenty st 
on vocabulary testing and found that diagnostic testing in this field req 
more valid instruments than are now available. In this connection he u 

that the possibility of obtaining credit without knowing the word | 
duced to a minimum.” In a subsequent report (18) he attacked the prol 
ting a “multiple true-false” test which he maintained had pote: 
value in determining how precisely a student understands a word” or 
what meaning a word has for a student.” 

Comparisons by Spache (90) of the scores made on the vocab 
tests of the Revised Stanford—Binet Test with those of the test as a w 


1 not support the assumption that the use of the former could be ado 


I 
is a substitute for more complete testing.” 
THE HYGIENE OF READING 

The contributions of the year to the hygiene of reading came tf: 
three centers. Luckiesh and Moss of the Lighting Research Laboratory Ge: 

Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, submitted four reports 
first (63) indicated that “the visibility of the average quality of st 
duplicated material in common use is approximately 70 per cent of 
which may be achieved by the best stencil-duplicating processes and ex 
ence with them.”’ A second report (62) showed that loss of visi 
ncreased with the amount of astigmatism and was further influenced by 
size of type read. A third report (61) presented evidence that the legil 
of comic books could be greatly improved. The major contribution 
Luckiesh and Moss during the year (60) was a summary report of 
years of research on reading as a visual task. Much space was devoted 
consideration of valid criteria of readability. As a result of elaborate exp 
mentation concerning size of type, type face, leading and line length, pap 
ind inks, and related matters, conclusions were reached concerning 
onditions for optimum readability. 

Tinker (102) carried on studies at the University of Minnesota 
cerning the illumination intensities for reading newspaper type. Pate: 


and Tinker working together studied the influence of size of type on 


. 
novements (3) and the influence of line width on eye movements for 
po nt type ( +). 
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{cNally (67) working under the direction of his advisers at Teachers 
Columbia University, carried on a study of the readability of certain 
zes and forms in sight-saving classes. 
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Hildreth, 


lourr 


schools 


Hill, George E 


lary of These Comics,’ 
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1943), 


48-54 
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87 
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can Journal of Ophthalmology, XXV (Septet 
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to certain visual problems of fifth grade « 


tt. Ada V. The Place of Oral R 
i Development from 188 141. Contributions to Ed 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. vin 


Reports the results of an analysis of disci ind ititic studi 
if tl kind ling veht in 
ine kind of reading taught in iss ind 
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k for a wider use of oral r i 


f oral reading in classrox 
A. M 


ling, J High Si i Jour XXV 
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On Different Forms of Lear 


ning by Readin Journal of Edu 


na, George x, 
tional Psychology, XX XIII (May, 1 ), 33 


Reports the results of experiments wit de 
1 > 1! ~ t on pr 
gn rea 
uck, 5 el A Study otf RK t RK K ] 
Perte e Revise Stant B (I ) 
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; ry 
ition, No. &7 New 
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LaG Cy W., Jr. “An Experimental Study of the Relationship of Px 
Percept to Factors in Reading,” Journal of Experimental Educat 

A zes the results of 49 tests given to 60 college stu lents to d 
lation between accuracy of perception in peripheral vision ar 
ing ability 1 habit 

Landry, Herbert A. (director). Reading Improvement Study Sponsored 
Department Reader Di ge Summary Resul 
I intville, New York: Reader's Digest, 1942. Pp. 11 
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Las Beatrice, and Liebes, Genevieve B. ‘A Follow-Up Study of Non-R 
Journal Educational Research, XXXVI (April, 1943), 604—2 
| valy lata relative to the educational career of 
id (boys) through the eight elementary school grades 
Leary, Bernice | Literature in School Instruction,” Revie Educati 
irch, (April, 1943), 88-102 
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pi uncements of specialists and of committees and sub-committees 
held of literature 
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Bulletin No. 63. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1942. | 
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attitudes 
Moritz on Comprehending, 
ry, LVI (January, 1943), 129—33 

Analyze 
from three to seven words each 


and Moss, Frank K. Reading as 
1942. Pp. xvi 4 


social 


American Journal of | 


Lows Observations 


s responses of forty college women to five typewritten 


1eW a Visual Task. New 


strand Company, Inc., 128 


Summarizes the results of years of investigation and experimenta 


as iding 1 visual task and the controllable factors that influence 


as 
Luckiesh, Matthew and Moss, Frank K 
Review, XII (March, 1942), 
National 
e actual visibility, the per cent visibility, and foot candle 
ot 24 
comic books printed in standard 


Legibility in Comic Books, 


) 


19. See also Visual Tasks in Comic l 


Soc r the Prevention of Blindness. Pp. 8 
Compares th 


and from a 
12-point Bodoni type. 


specimens from an ‘average’ “supe 
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‘Effects of Astigmatism on the Visi- 


and Moss, Frank K 
halmology, (February, 1943), 


kiesh, Matthew, 
ot Ophi 


sility of Print,” American Journal 


Presents evidence relative to the candle power essential to insure equal 
sibility im various visual tasks, the relationship between visibility and 
and the loss in visibility resulting from various degrees of astigmati 

f Stencil Duplicated 


“The Readability of 


kiesh, 
Materials,” 

Compares the visibility (in terms of number of blinks) and the re 

superior and an average spe 


Matthew, and Moss, Frank K 


Visual Digest, VII (Summer Issue, 1943), 26-30 
dability 


(in terms of speed of reading) of a 
f stencil duplicated material 
McCaul. Robert L. “The Cost of Remedial Reading Programs in 18 Colleges, 


School and Society, LVI (October 17, 1942), 361-64 


Summarizes data from remedial reading teachers of 18 « lleges concern 


i 


1, extra fee charged, 


e¢ yearly cost of their program, number of students servec 


McCaul. Robert L. “Student Personnel Opportunities for the College Remedial 
Reading Teacher,” School Review, LI (March, 1943), 155 63 

Reports the problems associated with reading difficulties of 100 college 

freshmen and discusses their relation to other school difficulties and means 


of eliminating them 
“A Study of the Ability of Fifth Grade Children to Read 


McMahon, Ottis i 
Various Types of Material,” Peabody Journal of Education, XX (January, 


1943), 228-33. 
Describes a test including four different types of material arithmetic, 
literature, social studies, science—and analyzes the results obtained through 
giving it to 867 fifth grade pupils 
McNally, Harold J. The Readability of Certain Type Sizes and Forms in Sight 
Saving Classes. Contributions to Education, No. 883. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. vi 
Presents conclusions based on data from seventy-two pupils, 9 to 14 years 
of readability: frequency 


of age, in sight-saving classes through two measuré 
of involuntary eye wink and speed of reading 

Nelson, Eunice. “A Summary of Investigations Dealing with Results Obtained 
from Teaching Reading with the Metronoscope, El Paso S« ls Standard 


XX (January, 1943), 3-21 
Summarizes results of experiments which aimed to determine the value and 
practicability of the metronoscope as an aid in teaching reading at tl 


nentary, high school and college levels 


Helen W. “A Synthesis of Research on nt of Reading Ma 


the Placemet 


Painter 
terial in Secondary—School Literature,” 7 /¢ English Journal, XXXI1 (Nover 
i ber, 1942), 642—46 
; Summarizes “the findings of research on the placement of selections in 
comprehension 


English literature according to students’ interest an 
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Park, George E., and Burri, Clara. “The Relationship of Various Eye Con 
and Reading Achievement,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIV 


1944) 
e eye condition of clementary school pupils, Grades 
inclusive; the correlation between reading accomplishments and eye 
the effect of various eye abnormalities on reading accomplis! 
Parkins, Ge A Boulder Experiments,’ American Research Council 
tometry, Bulletin No. 27. Ord, Nebraska: American Research C 
Opt try, (July, 1942). Pp. 8 (mimeographed) 


Compares the changes in speed of reading of three groups of | 
the seventh and eighth grades during a four months’ period—one gi 
ceiving training on the Squint Korrector, one on the Binocular Synchr 
und one serving as a control group. 

Parkins, G A. “Experiment II at Boulder,” Bulletin No. 28. Ord, N 


Council of Optometry, September, 1942. Pp. 5 (mimeograp! 
pares the effect on improvement in rate of reading and fixat 
ity of visual training given to 20 pupils on the Squint Korrector and 


ime number on the Binocular Synchronize a 
Paterson, Donald G., and Tinker, Miles A. “Influence of Size of Typx 
Movements,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVI (April, 1942), 22 


Compares eye-movement records from twenty college students 
ine the specific patterns of eye-movements” involved in reading 14-1 


point, and 6-point type. 

Paterson, Donald G., and Tinker, Miles A. “Influence of Line Width 
Movements for Six-Point Type,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, X» 
(October, 1942), 552-55 

( pares eye-movement records of two groups of twenty subjects 
determine changes “in oculo-motor patterns involved in reading ex 
short and long line width for six-point type 


Polmantier, Paul C., and Gibson, Leonard J. “Reading Interests of Instit 
ized Delinquent Boys,’ Journal of Exceptional Children, TX (Februar 


Reports the book, magazine, story and magazine-article preferenc 

juent boys ranging in age from 10 to 19 years 

Rietling, Adeline Aldrich. “Report of Two Reading—English Classes, 
Review, L (October, 1942), 587-95 


Describes the procedures adopted and the results attained throug! 
reading and English instruction for those pupils in Grades IX and 
were tailing regular English classes 


R r, John H An Analysis and Ev ti t the Non-or M. 
g Instruct ary Jou X LUT (Marc! 13) 


Discusses the assumptions underlying the non-oral method of 
instruction and reviews critically the experimental evidence that 
t te the theory 


Rus 


if 


1 


chiefly with visual defects as possi 


hs, H. J. “The Reading Method of 


437 


OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 


“Note on a New Theory About Visual Functioning and Read 


sell, David H. 
Journal of Educational Psych logy, XXXIV (February 


1g Disabilities,” 
943), 115-20. 


Points out the fact that previous 
ible causes of poor reading habits; suggests 
ynsideration in edu 


investigations have been concerned 


reverse causal relationship should be given more « 


itional research 
f Acquiring Vocabulary,” Journal of Edu 
i Research, XXXVI (February, 1943), 457-04 

Analyzes the results of tests of the knowledge of 416 college treshn 
f twenty-five words frequently used in their Literature ind Life textbooks 
the adequacy of the reading method of 


lraws inferences concerning 


ind d 
ring bulary 
s, Fi Sex Differences in Reading Achievement Journal of Educa i 
uch, XXXVI (April, 1943), 594-605 
Analyzes data relative to the maturity of pupils during the " 
weeks of hool and the results of the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
nth before the close of the first grade 


Bernardine G. “Reading Habits and Interests of Mentally Retarded 


Girls.” Elementary English Review, XIX (Decemb 1942), 


Summarizes various types of data concerning 116 girls between 13 a 
ears of age and varying in I. Q.’s trom 35 to 6”, including their fav 
ling interests and amount and kind of reading in a ten weeks’ period 
eck, John W., and Curtis, Francis D. “The Important Scientific Terr 
High-School Physics,” School Review, | (December, 1942), 
Identifies the scientific ter of most portance in the igment ot 
ithors of textbooks and 46 prot of physi ind wi t 
glossaries of textbooks of high school physics 
Erich. “Word-Recognition Dithculties of Second G P 
ry Enelish Review, XX (April, 1943), 155 
Reports the results of a study to determine wh: 
ore primers 1used the most dith ty t econd 
affer. Velma R. “Remedial Reading Materials,” / 
»n. XX (November, 1942), 162-65 
Presents a list of 140 book titl ppeat 
klists containing 1,174 aift 
ynon, J. R., and Kittle, Marian A An | I \ 
rs Coll Journal, XIV (Sey (2) (1 H Ind 
Indiana State Teacl ( 
Reports the results of a controlled expe it with sev 
ight to twelve to detert the rel f 


M 
S 
methods of teaching the meanings of word 
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Shor 1. Harlan. “Skills Related to the Ability to Read History and § 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXVI (April, 1943), 584—93 
Sur rizes the results of a study among ninth grade pupils to det 
the relationships “between certain study and reading skills and readin; 
nsion of scientific and historical materials 
Simps R.G. “The Relationship of Certain Functions to Eye-Movement H 
Journal of Educa il Psychology, XX XIII (May, 1942), 373-78 
Studies the relationship of number of fixations, their duration, and 
% f refixations of good and poor readers among college freshmen 
lation of these measures with mental ability, general rating, et 
Su 1, R. G. “Does the Amount of Free Reading Influence the Student 
trol of His Eye Movements in Reading Ordinary Printed Matter?’ The | 


i Educational Psychology, XXXIV (May, 1943), 313-15. 
Compares the eye-movement records of 58 college freshmen ba 
reading “a simple paragraph of rather easy historical material” w 
umount of free reading done by the students 

Simpson, Ray H. “Reading Problems of Teachers and Administrators and 
Found Most Valuable in Meeting These Problems,’ Educational Adn 

ind Supervision, XXVIII (October, 1942), 520-28 


Lists the twenty professional books on reading found most valual 


terms of two criteria: (1) “number of students who found the book valu 
(2) “comparative rating of the book by those who found it valuable 

Spache, George. “The Vocabulary Tests of the Revised Stanford-Binet as | 
pendent Measures of Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Research, XX 
(March, 1943), 512-16. 

Compares the results on the vocabulary tests with those of the enti: 
to check the assumption that “the vocabulary list of either of the Stan 
Binet scales is markedly related to the results on the entire tests 

Spache, George. “Eye Preference, Visual Acuity, and Reading Ability,” Ele, 
tary School Journal, XLIII (May, 1943), 539-43 

Summarizes evidence concerning eye preference and reading ability, 
acuity and eye preference, and visual acuity and reading ability; describes 
instrument for measuring eye preference 

Stone, Clarence R. “Validity of Tests in Beginning Reading,” Elementary § 
Journal, XLIII (February, 1943), 361-65. 

Shows the distribution of the vocabulary of nine first grade reading 
according to reading level. 

Strang, Ruth. Exploration in Reading Patterns. Chicago: University of Chi 
Press, 1942. Pp. x + 172. 

Reports and analyzes the results of case studies of the reading inter 

of 112 persons from thirteen to more than fifty years of age and their patt 


ling material 


f response to rea 


| 
) 


H 


ntere 


Stroud. J. B., and Lindquist, E. F. ‘Sex Differences in Achievement in the Ele 
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R. M. ‘Diagnosis of Difficulty in School Sul 
wal Research, X11 (December, 1942), 485-87 


Summarizes significant findings of scientific studies of reading as a rt 
f a report on the “Diagnosis of Difficulty in School Subjects 
id. J. B., and Henderson, Margaret. “Rate of Reading and Learning by Read 
g,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIV (April, 1943), 195 5 
Challenges the validity of previous studies of the relationship between 
1 and comprehension in reading; presents the results of three exper its 
cned with the relationship between rate of reading and learning efficiency 


atary and Secondary Schools,” Journal of Educational Psyct logy, XX XIII 
(December, 1942), 657-67 


Compares the achievement of boys and girls on the Iowa Every-Pupi! 
Basic Skills and the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of High School Achievement, bot 


f which include Reading Comprehension 


<wenson, Esther J. “A Study of the Relationships Among Various Types of 
g Scores on General and Science Materials,” Journal of Educats 


Research, XXXVI (October, 1942), 81-90 


Compares the scores of 217 eighth grade pupils on the Traxler Silent 


Readin 


Reading Test and on a reading test based on science materials 


WCAG 


Sylvester, Emmy, M. D., and Kunst, Mary S., Ph D. “Psychodynamic Aspect 
he Reading Problem,” American J¢ urnal of Orthopsychiatry, XUI (February 


1943), 69-76 
Presents case studies which support the contention that reading detects 
a more comprehensive disturbance in the evolution 
of psychobiological function” and that pedagogic methods 


1 ‘single aspect ¢ 


alone ar 
adequate. 


Sylvester, Harold D., and Niles, Olive S. “Corrective Reading at Six Cents Per 


Pupil,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXVI (April, 1943), 509-* 
Describes the remedial reading program ad pted in grades seven to tw 


inclusive, and presents evidence of its effectiveness at a low cos 


Tate. M. W. “Use of the Typewriter in Remedial Rea ling and Language,” / 
mentary School Journal, XLIII (April, 1943), 481-85 
Reports the results of a controlled experiment to determine the value in 
the intermediate grades of the use of the typewriter in rem« lial reading an 
language. 
Thyng, Franc J. “They All Like to Rea 1." Seventh Bulletin of the Assocta 
Arts in Childhood, pp. 1-17. New York: Ass tion for Arts in Childhood 
1943. 
Reports the results of “a one-year study of the reading int xperienct 


and needs” of 163 eleven and twelve year 


| 
] 
ant | 
§ 
hi I | 
att 
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linker, Miles A. “Illumination Intensities for Reading Newspaper Typ« 
f Educational Psychology, XXXIV (April, 1943), 247-50 
Summarizes the results of a study to determine the critical level 
intensity for newspaper reading, that is “the intensity beyond which n 
hange in reading performance occurs as the intensity is increased.’ 
raxler, Arthur E. “Value of Controlled Reading: Summary of Opinion 
rch,” Journal of Experimental Education, XI (June, 1943), 280 
Presents significant viewpoints and summarizes evidence relative 
lue of controlled reading; includes a bibliography of 68 pertinent ref 
lraxler, Arthur E., and Selover, Margaret S. “Relationship of Elementary-s 
Achievement Tests to Achievement Tests Taken in the Secondary § 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXVI (November, 1942), 161-67 
Compares the coefhcients of correlation between reading test s 
grades five to eight and scores on the cooperative achievement tests in 
nine or higher 
Iriggs, Frances Oralind. ‘Remedial Reading Programs: Evidence of T! 
velopment,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIII (December, 


Reviews the findings of three surveys among colleges to determ: 


xtent of remedial reading services and the character of the remedial mat 


Walther, Cyrilla. “The Reading Difficulty of Magazines,’ School Ret 


Reports the gerade placement on the Winnetka Chart of three 1 
\ gazine 
White, G. I Surveying Reading in a High School Community,” EF» 
XXXI (November, 1942), 669-75 
S f the findings of a community survey including the hor 
id t places of business selling reading materials 
Wilk S. Vincent. “Do Our Reading Tests Test the Right Words / 
Educational Research, XXXVI (September, 1942), 35-39 
Discusses needed improvements in the selection of words for a 
test and examines a new test to ascertain “if it had been constr 
with due regard for the principles enunciated 
Witty, Paul, and ¢ er, Anne. “Reading the Comics in Grades IX—XII, 
idmintstration and Supervision, XXVIII (May, 1942), 344-53 
Reports data from 480 high school pupils relative to number of 
h r magazines read, the frequency of such reading, the rankings g 
nm comic magazines, and similar data relative to comic strips 


er, Anne. “Activities and Preferences of a Second 


School Group,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXIV (February, 


Summarizes data from 480 pupils in grades IX to XII inclusive 1 


rea g preferences 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE RELIABILITY OF THE SAMPLING 
OF READING MATERIAL 


BERTHA V. LEIFESTE 


Clarion State Teachers lle ze 
Clarion, Pennsylvania 


Editor's note: Much attention has been given to the dithculty of reading 


‘ls and feasible methods of determining this dithculty The author finds 
entirely 


ampling methods ordinarily employed for this purpose not 


INTRODUCTION 


THe better adaptation of reading material to individual abilities and 


ities is a frequent plea of teachers, librarians, supervisors, idministrators, 


rents. as well as of other adults who recognize weaknesses in reading 


lo answer this plea, authors! and publishers? have tried through 


wus scientific procedures, to produce material more easily adapt: ible to 


levels of reading abilities. Such procedures vary widely in their admin 


Hon and in the elements considered as determinants of ree iding difficulty 


the attempt at scientific control of the difficulty of reading material 
vely recent development, the awareness of the need for controlling 
lifficulty extends beyond the time of Commenius 


spite of the praiseworthy efforts of writers and publishers to pro 


well-graded matter, one cannot depend upon allocation 


to certain levels of difficulty to be entirely reliable This lack of 
» has norste about a need for measuring the difficulty ot bo ks 
ans of sampling formulas. Units of samplings vary with the formulas 
Yoakam, Gerald A., “The Yoakam Technique tor Grading Books,” unpub 
University of Pittsburgh. Gray, W. S., and Leary, B. E What Mak iB 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Washburne, ¢ ind Vog 
“An Objective Method of Determining Grade Placement of Children’s Reading 
Elementary School Journal, XXVIM (January, 1928). Pp. 373-81 
Some publishing companies have their own techniques for determining t 
ity of their books. These are not for publication Others | expert 
hularv studies, or word lists, as the Gates, Thorndike, International Kinderg 
a: or Buckingham—Dolch as a basis for selecting voc ibulary 
Cubberly, Ellwood P., The History of Education, p. 413, New York, Hous 
Company (1920). (Commenius, the greatest exponent up t is tit 
n of instruction, gave to the world his graded set f Latin readers 


Orbis Pictus.) | 


tisfactory 
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Some* use 1000 words taken from different sections throughout the | 
One® uses 100 word units from each of several closely related cha 


Another® uses 10 full pages of textual matter. One? uses a proport: 


word sample. Other units of sampling* consider every word of every 
line of every page, every word on alternate pages, words beginning 
ilternate letters of the alphabet, every word on every tenth page. Di 
expresses the opinion that no part of a book can justly represent 
parts, for such homogeneity does not exist in the contents of books; | 
sample we must, then the whole page is the more adequate 

[raining required of the one who is to use these formulas also \ 
with the techniques. Several techniques are so complicated that their u 
is beyond the reach of the classroom teacher, and the time required to 
books is almost prohibitive for anyone's use unless it is for research 
poses. One?® formula has proved to be of such practical value because . 
ease of administration and short time required to sample a book that 
being somewhat widely used by teachers, supervisors, and authors. 

Results obtained by sampling techniques have been found to be ir 
sistent. One can not be certain that several samplings of a book take: 
the same procedure but of different pages will yield equal or similar res 
But why this inconsistency? Is it because of the inherent nature of bo 
Does the element of subjectivity play too great a part? Is the samp 
used in these techniques not adequate for obtaining a representative 


*Lewerenz, A. S The Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula,” Journal 
Educa IV (March, 1935), p. 236. Pressey, S. L., and Lively, B. A 

Met 1 t Mea ring t Vocabulary of Te xtbooks, Educati nal Admuti fr 
Sut IX, 389-398. Washburne, C., and Vogel, Mabel, “An Objective M 
Determining Grade Placement of Children’s Reading Material," Elementary § 
XXVIII ( January, 1928), 373-81 

© Gray, W. S., and Leary, B. E., What Makes a Book Readable, Chicago: Us 

Press. 1935 


Yoakam, Gerald A., “The Yoakam Technique for Grading Books,” unpub! 
study, University of Pittsburgh. 

Patty, W. W., and Painter, W. I., “A Technique for Measuring the Vocab 
Burden of Textbooks,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (September, 1: 


*Rumble, Madonna Ruth, “A Study of the Validity of Methods of Sampling 
Vocabulary of Arithmetics,"" unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, University of P 


Dol E. W., “Vocabulary Burden,” Journal of Educational Research, (Ma 


Yoakam, Gerald A., “The Yoakam Technique for Grading Books,’ unpublis 
study, University of Pittsburgh 


= 
7 


rds 


tained by adding the page indexes of the ten or fifteen selected pag 
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measure of reading material? Or might the procedure required in the 


istration of the techniques be so complicated that greater chances for 


occur 

It seems reasonable to assume that not one but a combination of the 
factors may be influential in the unreliability of sampling The factors 
and representativ eness of the sample and the inherent nature of books 


the most pertinent and occupy major attention in this study 


THE PROBLEM 


i 


It was the purpose of the present study to attempt to find what is the 


im sampling necessary to obtain adequate and consistent voc abulary 


ment of books which are to be checked by “The Yoakam Technique 
Grading Books.” 
Description of the Formula. For better interpretation of the Yoakam 


LACIE 


nique the following condensed description of its proc edure is pre sented 


In checking books by this technique ten or fifteen pages must be 


ted at approximately regular intervals throughout the book, and the 


nt of textual matter on these pages must be representative of the amount 


xtual matter found on the different pages of the book. The average 


of a page is computed on the basis of the average number of running 


found on three pages taken from the selected pages. To determine 


difficulty of the vocabulary Thorndike’s Word List? is used as a basis 
issigning index values? to the different words appearing on each selected 
Only words having an index rating of four or above are used.' 
are set up for assigning index values to words not appearing in the 
rd List, such as certain variants, compound and hyph« nated words, ex 
ves. and nonsense words. The addition of the word indexes per page 
ns the page index number of vocabulary difficulty. The book index 1s 
es and 


ging. The grade placement of the book then may be determined from 


tatistical table of reading difficulty prepared by Mr. Arthur Cleland 


Thorndike, Edward L., Teachers’ Wordbook of 20,000 Words, Revised Editi 


» York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951 
2“Index values” refers to the grade levels corresponding approximately to th 
hers used to indicate index rating. For instance, a word with an index rating of 
: may be interpreted as a word of approximately fourth grade reading 
* This technique has been validated on intermediate grade books 


lifhicults 
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Limitations of the Study. The following limitations seem to be n 
ury for understanding and satisfactory treatment of the problem: 

1. The Yoakam Technique for Grading Books is recognized as a ° 
method of checking books, and its validity was not questioned in this st 

2. A deviation from the true measure of + .5 grade was consid 
ufhciently accurate for determining reliability of the samplings. Th 
onsistent with the Yoakam Technique 

3. Scoring the sampled pages (exception: [j}'*, the computing of 
page and book indexes, and determining grade placement were the san 
those used in the directions which accompany the Technique. These 
edures are an integral part of the Technique and are not to be changed 

i. Changes in the Technique occurred (1) in determining the siz 
the page and (2) in determining the value of words which do not appea 
the Thorndike List 

5. Books used in this investigation were selected equally in num! 
from grades IV, VI, and VIII since the Technique was constructed for 
ntermediate grade levels 

Books were selected from those fields which demand reading; 


luded texts in geography, history, and reading published between 


7. An attempt was made to select both easy and difficult books 
Selection of the Material. It was next necessary to determine the 
f sampling to be used. This was done on the basis of reports and re 
endations of previous studies and the writer's personal opinion. T 
0 full pages, 10 selected pages, 15 selected pages, 20 selected p 
O selected half pages, every tenth page, every twentieth page, 100 w 


ich chapter, 200 words each chapter, 100 words every tenth page, and 


The True Measure of the Sampling. In determining the reliability 
in obtained mean of the deviation of a type of sampling, it was necessart 
ind some method by which reliability could be calculated and a com 


init by which it could be expressed. Random sampling would have 
tted the application of sampling error formulas; but when a sampl 
been selected or controlled, as in the case of the present study, such pri 


dure would be statistically invalid. It was decided to use the true measure 


Score all words that do not appear in the Thorndike List by the same i 
word of the same type which is scored in the list 


and 194 
é 


lifferent types of samplings served as a comparative basis on 


SAMPLING READING MATERIAL 


-verse as the basis from which to work and the amount of divergence 


I as the common 


il 
his is referred to as deviation. A true measure 
ed by checking the entire vocabulary in each of 12 books, according 


he Yoakam Technique. By means of the adding machine, the value of 
This strip, 


ges in 


sample from its true measure, expressed in grades, 
of each book was 


was recorded, page by page, with chapter or section totals 


mes three yards in length (depending upon the number of pa 
of difficulty of the 


ook) gave an interesting picture of the pattern 


book. 
The Number of Samplings. After the true measure for each univers¢ 


found, the various types of samplings were used on these books to de 
ne the amount of variability of each type of sampling. Three sam 


os of each type were taken from each of the 12 books or a total of 36 


lings of each type of sampling; and the mean of the 36 deviations 
these samplings from the true measure was used as the measure of 
bility of the particular type of sampling. It was also important 


rve within what area variability of a certain type of sampling could be 
ted. This was represented by the range, the area that lies between the 


xtremes of the deviations. It was necessary to record this spread accord 


the deviation above or below the true measure These factors wert 


if other 


ortant in determining later how much variation one may expect 
plings were taken. Likewise, the range of sampling for each book was 

Fach of the three samplings of different types of samplings, 


tenth page, every twentieth page, and word units from every 
as it was pos 


nm as 
ry tenth 
were taken from the same section of the book, as far 


to do so. Sampling of the same or approxim itely the same material by 
which to 


te the efficiency with which each tool functions. Effort was made to 


is much as possible the same sections of a book with each of the 
pes 
Determining the Mean Devtation In order to determine the mean 
at of deviation which might be expected in samp 


ane 


rave of the deviations of all measures 1m a series was taken from their 


neasure, treating positive and negative signs as positive as 
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FINDINGS 


It was the ultimate goal of the present study to investigate the relia 
of sampling and to determine according to the findings what is the mini 
sampling necessary for adequate and consistent measurement of | 
checked by the “Yoakam Technique for Grading Books’’. Table I pr: 
the data showing the reliability obtained for each type of sampling. I: 
found that the reliability of 11 types of samplings ranged from .4 grad 
8 grade. The point-of-view is held by different authors and specialists 
for all practical purposes a reliability of + .5 grade is sufficient acc 
for sampling. Five types of sampling obtained a mean deviation of .5 g: 
for their 36 samplings, and one a .4 grade. Five types obtained a relial 
more than half a grade from the true measure. It is of special import 
onsider that the types of samplings which may be expected to deviate or 
ierage by .5 or less were those which, on the whole, sampled the n 
material. Every tenth page, notably longer than any other, obtained 
highest reliability and a range second in rank of proximity to the m¢ 
The next five in rank of reliability were also the next five longest in amo 
of material which they sampled. These were the two 200 word units 
selected pages, every twentieth page, and 15 selected pages. A sampling 
100 words each chapter, the most limited, was found to be the least relia 
[his is at variance with Dr. Gray's point of view that a 100 word san 
paragraph from each chapter seems [to produce an adequate measure 
a book 

TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF FREQUENCIES OF DEVIATIONS FROM THE TRUE MEASURE 0} 


SAMPLINGS OF EACH OF 11 TYPES OF SAMPLINGS OF GEOGRAPHIES, HISTOR! 
AND READERS FOR FOURTH, SIXTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Per cent of Frequenc 


ampling Mean of 

Deviations 0-—.5 6+ 

j ages 6 53 47 
selected pag 6 56 44 
selected pages ; 69 31 
Bele i pages 61 39 
sele i half pag 6 47 53 
ery r we 4 75 25 
ry 20th pag 5 64 6 
iw a a 7 53 47 
ay 5 64 16 
w pag 22 72 
wor ag 5 54 47 


I 
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While the mean of deviations is a significant factor in determining 
y of a sampling technique, it is also important to know what vari 
around the mean may be expected. This factor was found to be as 
nsolved as other studies surveyed. Extreme deviations occurred, con 
g all 396 samplings, as much as 1.2 grade below the true measure and 

ch as 2.1 grade above the true measure (Table II). The findings 
| that every tenth page, 200 words every tenth page, and 200 words 

hapter obtained the lowest amount of variability; and the two 100- 

inits and 10 full pages showed the greatest fluctuations 


TABLE II 


TYPES OF SAMPLINGS, AND THE MEAN AND RANGE OF DEVIATIONS O} 
CH SAMPLING FROM THE TRUE MEASURE, BASED ON 396 SAMPLING 
OF GFOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, AND READERS FOR THE FOURTH 
SIXTH, AND EIGHTH GRADI 


Mean of 

Sampling Rank Deviations Range 
pages 8 6 8 to 2. 1 
ted pages. 6 to 1.6 
ted pages ‘ 1.2to +1.4 
ed pages 4 1O0t 1 : 
ted half pages 8 6 Rt 1.7 
h page 1 4 6t 1.0 
20th page 4 5 1.6 
rds: each chapter 10 7 1.2t 1.9 
is: each chapter 4 5 1.3 
is: 10th page 11 1 Ot ‘7 
ds: 10th page 4 Zt 1.3 


| 
| 


[he material which comprises the books was found to be highly vari- 
from page to page and chapter to chapter. The graph on page 96 
ws the extreme variation in vocabulary difficulty according to the chapter 
ilysis of a history book. Frequently words were bunched on a page," 
ietimes toward the bottom, sometimes in the middle, and often near the 
of the page. What part the variability of the content in the book plays 
the consistency of results in sampling was not the object for solution in 
study. That it does play some part has been shown in the findings, and 
lications are that better understanding of the nature of content arrange 
nay prove significant in further experimentation with sampling of 


ding material. 


*A page index of 83 for a sixth reader has an index of 79 on the first half of 
page; in other words, nine of the 10 difficult words are found in the first half 


the page 
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»f time in the administration of the technique was consid 
imy it factor in evaluating the types of samplings. To sample 
th page of a book required an average of eight hours, and one 
red 10 and 11 hours for two samplings made by two different per 
Four other types were similarly time-consuming. Sampling 15 pages 
book took on an average two hours and 45 minutes. This sampling, 
d. had a reliability of + .5 grade It would seem, then 
tical purposes, sampling 15 selected pages of a book prod 
ficiently accurate measurement and demands time which will not 
too many of our half-hearted teachers whose “‘spirit is willin; 


whose flesh is weak 


It occurred to the investigator in the development of this problem 
the various types of samplings might be some that could serve 
ticular purposes for sampling. Occasions arise, for example, when 

idvisable to sample reading material for high degree of accuracy. The f 
ings of this study point clearly to the efficiency of sampling every tenth p 
Thirty per cent of the 36 samplings made were within .2 grade ot 
true measure, 60 per cent were within .4 grade of the true measure 

y one case deviated as much as 1.0 grade. Where close examinatior 
ing is necessary, it is, of course, improbable that one would expe 


nd little time and effort, the purpose rather is highly accurate res 


irdless of time. Sampling every tenth page might serve such a purp 


Individual chapter analysis may be another form of sampling which 
prove of interest and much value. 

It has been a more or less commonly accepted theory that the | 
edited by specialists in reading can be expected to have better vocal 


selection and control than ones written by persons not so qualified. In t! 


present findings, five of the six readers used were written or edited by th: 


of our foremost reading spe ialists. Of those five books, three books, 
vritten by a different author, were found to have a vocabulary diff 
more than a grade above the publisher's placement. In other words, bi 
by all thr reading s 


WY il 


ecialists were found to be as much as a grade al 


the grade intended by the publisher. Analysis of these books was mad 


the basis of vocabulary only and had other factors been considered, such 
semantics, sentence structure, etc., results might not be the same. This. h: 


} 


was ervation which seemed worthy of mention 
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SPECIFIC CONCLUSIONS 


Wide variations in the results obtained occur when a book is sam- 
more than one time by the same type of sampling 


A combination of several samplings produces results which are in 
a single sampling. 


agreement with the true difficulty of the book than 


s in agreement with the findings of previous investigations 
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3. Extreme variation in dithculty of vocabulary occurs from {| 
page or chapter to chapter. It seems probable that this is a determit 
the instability of sampling results. 

i. Frequently difficult words are piled up in a few lines on 
This may occur at any part of the page. 

5. Agreement was found to exist between size of sampling 


degree of reliability. Sampling every tenth page of a book, the most 
nous samplin a approached most closely the true measure of the ul 
Sampling 100 words every tenth page, which has one of the most 
samples, was also one of the least reliable. 
6. For all practical purposes, sampling 15 selected pages of a 
ns to produce the most adequate results in the least amount of tim: 

Sampling 10 full pages of a book ranked tenth among the 11 
of sampling in the range of its deviations and eighth in mean devi 
According to the findings, this type of sampling was one of the least rel 

8. Where a high degree of accuracy is required in sampling, th. 
f measure which samples every tenth page is suggested 

9. In general, the teacher's judgment as to easy or difficult materi 
a book intended for a certain grade agreed with the true measure of 
book 

10. Books used in the present study tend to be undergraded | 
publisher rather than over-graded. One book out of 12 was found to ha 
true measure below the grade specified by the publisher; five obtained 
measure more than a grade above the publisher's placement. 


11. Pronounced difference occurred in the difficulty of geography 
history books. Two of three histories were + .1 and + .2 from their tr 
measure and one was .4 grade below its true measure; two geographies w« 


approximately two grades above their true measure and the third was 


grade above. In general, histories were found to be the easiest of the three 


groups of books analyzed. 


ny 


EFFECT OF ATTITUDES UPON READING INTERPRETATION 


ROBERT L. McCaul 


iversity 
note: Many persons have studied the effects of reading on atti- 
s but few the effect of attitudes upon reading. The author chooses the 
ter for study 

UNDER any conditions and in any times studies dealing with the affect 
reader's attitudes upon his interpretation of printed materials would 
valuable implications for test constructors, educational psychologists, 
tional sociologists, developmental and remedial reading teachers and 
ists, and subject-matter teachers. Yet a scrutiny of Gray's annual 
graphies* and Traxler’s Ten Years of Research in Reading* will reveal 
there have been no investigations in this field. Related studies* do exist, 
t these are concerned primarily with the function of reading in modifying, 
ging, and engendering attitudes. Semanticists* have also devoted atten- 
to the role of attitudes in reading interpretation; however, their dis- 
ns have been predominantly theoretical and such evidence as they have 
red has not been quantitative. The present study represents an attempt 
lemonstrate that the reader's attitudes do, or do not, affect his interpreta- 


of printed matter. It differs from related studies in that the affect of 
tudes on reading interpretation is the subject, not the affect of reading 
attitudes, and it differs from the semanticists’ approach in that it is 
iantitative and statisticat. 


THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


Warren defines an attitude as “a specific mental disposition toward an 
oming (or arising) experience, whereby that experience is modified . . ."”* 


‘William S. Gray, “Summary of Reading Investigations," Journal of Educational 

annually since 1933 

* Arthur E. Traxler, Ten Years of Research in Reading, Educational Records Bulle- 
No. 32. New York: Educational Records Bureau, 1941 

*Gardner Murphy, et al., Experimental Social Psychology. New York: Harper & 
thers, 1937. Ch. XIII. 

Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, Public Opinion and 1 sdividual. New 
rk: Harper & Brothers, 1938. 

‘I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929 

1. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teaching. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co 

S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 
® Howard C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
ny, 1934 
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In this study the dispositions were possessed by a group of secondary- 
pupils and were favorable, or unfavorable, or indifferent toward the px 
(Tom, Roosevelt, or Hitler) whose actions were narrated in the experi: 
printed selection. The pupils’ experience was the reading and interpret 
of the selection, and the modification of their experience by their disposi 
was portrayed in terms of the motives for action that they ascribed to the 
persons about whom they had read. Two hundred and forty-one pupils 
boys and 118 girls, in grades seven through ten of the University of Ch 
Laboratory Schools were the subjects of the experiment. These pupils 
of superior mental! capacity, with a mean Stanford-Binet intelligence qu 
of 130, of superior reading ability, with an average competence three 
better than public-school students’ at their grade and chronological age | 
and of superior socio-economic status. 


An adaptation of a story* with which the pupils were unacquainted 
ised for the experimental reading selection. Three sets of experimental : 
rial, each three pages in length, were made up. The first set, which has | 
reproduced in this article, provided the pupils with an opportunity to 

ate on the front page whether they would vote for Roosevelt, Wilk: 
another presidential candidate in the 1940 election; on the second page wa 
the reading selection about an unknown boy, Tom; and on the third ; 
were five multiple-choice questions. These questions elicited from the pu; 
a response based on their judgment of the motives animating the pe: 
(in this case, Tom) about whom they had read in the selection. An 
the five possible responses to each item were included one response a 
ing a favorable motive to the person about whom the pupils had read 
ascribing an unfavorable motive to him, a neutral response warranted by 
content of the selection—in other words, the neutral response was the “ri 
answer—, and two decoy responses. The second set of material was ider 
with the first except that the name Franklin Roosevelt, or Franklir 
Roosevelt was substituted for the name Tom wherever the latter 
occurred. The third set of material was also identical with the first save 
the substitution of the name Adolf Hitler, or Adolf, or Hitler for the 1 
Tom. One other change in the third set was on the front page where 
ipils were asked to indicate whether they felt that Hitler was, or was 


* Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, Literature and Living, Book Il. New ¥ 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1925. Pages 586-587 
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fied in attacking France and Britain, instead of being requested to 
ss their preference for a presidential candidate. 
A few days before the presidential election of 1940 all 241 pupils were 
bled in a single room and the experimental material was administered. 
first group, hereafter to be called the Tom group, read the material in 
the name Tom occurred. The next group read the material in which 
ame Franklin Roosevelt, or Franklin, or Roosevelt replaced the name 
These pupils were later divided into two groups: a Roosevelt group 
sting of those boys and girls who had read the Roosevelt material and 
had indicated on the front page that they would vote for Roosevelt, 
Wilkie group consisting of those boys and girls who had read the 
velt material and who had expressed a preference for Wilkie. The 
and last group read the material in which the name Ado/f Hitler, or 
or Hitler was substituted for the name Tom, and this group was 
sed of pupils who had indicated on the front page of their material 
they opposed the attack of Hitler on France and Britain. Therefore, 
were four groups: a Tom group, a Roosevelt group, a Wilkie group, 
i Hitler group. They were approximately equal in mental capacity, 
ng ability, chronological age, grades represented, and proportion of 
und girls. Their numbers differed somewhat, there being in the Tom 


86 pupils, in the Roosevelt group 36 pupils, in the Wilkie group 


upils, and in the Hitler group 72 pupils. As it was impossible to deter- 
before administering the Roosevelt material which pupils would be for 
which would be against Roosevelt, the Roosevelt and Wilkie groups, 


ctively, were smaller in number than the other two groups. 
THE NATURE OF THE RESULTS 


Four groups of pupils, equal in the respects which have been men- 


< 


were involved in the experiment. The Tom group read about an 


wn boy, Tom, toward whom it may be assumed they were practically 


tterent, possessing neither a favorable nor an unfavorable attitude toward 
This being so, the Tom groups interpretation of the reading material 
ild exemplify in terms of the distribution of their responses among the 
rable, unfavorable, neutral, and decoy choices to the items what would 
r in the experimental situation when the readers’ interpretation was not 
enced by attitudes but was governed by the content of the reading mate 
in itself. On the other hand. if the pupils’ attitudes did affect their 
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reading interpretation, it is to be expected that the Roosevelt group, 


possessed a favorable attitude toward Roosevelt and read material in » 
the name Franklin Roosevelt, or Franklin, or Roosevelt replaced the 
Tom, would tend to choose favorable responses to the items more 
infavorable responses less than the Tom group. Conversely, the \ 
roup, having an unfavorable attitude toward Roosevelt, might be ex; 


to choose unfavorable responses more and favorable responses less thas 


Roosevelt group Finally, to repeat, if the pupils’ attitudes did affect 
nterpretation, the Hitler group, which was antagonistic toward Hitler 
read material in which the name Adolf Hitler, or Adolf, or Hitler rey 


the name, Tom, might be expected likewise to tend to choose unfavi 


responses more and favorable responses less than the Roosevelt group 


these expectations are, in the main, fulfilled may be seen from an exan 
tion of the Table. Note the shifts in the percentages of respons 
items I, (1) and (2), II, (4), III, (3) and perhaps (2), IV, (4) 


CONCLUSIONS 


While the percentages of change in the pupils’ responses are not al 


large nor the critical ratios invariably high, the trends in the data ar 


sistent enough to justify the following conclusions: 


1. The pupils’ initial attitudes tended to affect their interpretati 
the experimental material in at least One respect: the motives that 


ribed to the persons about whom they read. 
I 


Pupils with initially favorable attitudes toward the person 


whom they read tended to ascribe favorable motives to this person 
than did pupils who possessed neither favorable nor unfavorable attit 
ward the person about whom they had read. Pupils with initially unfa 
able attitudes toward the persons about whom they read tended to ascr 
these persons unfavorable motives more than did pupils who poss« 
favorable attitudes toward the person about whom they read. 
3. The boys’ reading interpretation tended to be influenced mor 
their attitudes than did the girls’. Twenty-two per cent of the boys’ respons¢ 
was so influenced and 17 per cent of the girls’, the probable gross ratio of 


the difference being 2.5 


V, (5) 

lar 

| 
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RCENTAGES OF RESPONSES OF T, R, W, AND H Groups To ITEMs oO} 
EXPERIMENTAL MATERIAL* 


| 
| 
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* T—Tom Group, 86 cases; R— Roosevelt Group, 36 cases; W— Wilkie Group, 47 cases; H— Hitler 
72 cases. 
n)-——neutral response; (f)—favorable response; (u)—unfavorable response. The two other 
ses to each item are decoys, except perhaps for III, 2 


i. The higher the grade of the pupils, the more did their responses 
ect their attitudes. Fifteen per cent of the seventh-grade pupils’ re 
nses was affected by attitudes, 18 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils’ 
ponses was affected, 20 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils’ responses, 

20 per cent of the tenth-grade pupils’ responses. These differences did 
reach statistical significance. 


5. Responses influenced by attitudes were given one or more times by 


per cent of all the pupils in the Roosevelt, Wilkie, and Hitler groups 
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». The stronger the pupils’ attitudes, the greater was the tendenc 
their attitudes to affect their interpretation. In general the Hitler 
which may be assumed to possess the stronger attitudes of disfavor, t 
to respond more unfavorably or less favorably than the Wilkie grou; 
differences between the groups were statistically significant once, iter 
(4), and approached statistical significance once, item II, (4). 

The less that the reading material in itself suggested an inter 
tion, the more did the readers’ attitudes influence their interpretation 
may be observed in the responses to item IV, where the most radical 


in the pupils’ responses occurred. Because only 50 per cent of the 


group chose a neutral response, it may be postulated that the reading 1 


rial did not indicate the proper response to this item as clearly as it 
ise of the other four items. 
The results of this study lend support to a theory that man readin, 


not differ from man listening, man speaking, man arguing, man livin 


1ot purged of emotion, prejudice, and attitudes just because he has a | 


in his hands. When he reads he is as much a dupe of his attitudes as 
nder any other circumstances, for his predispositions subtly moul 
responses into interpretations which harmonize with his attitudes an 


which may not be warranted by the content of the printed page, in its 


UCTION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL READING MATERIAI 


k k on t ine opposite to the name of the candidate for pr 
Wendell Wilkie 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for any reason you would not vote for either man, check her 


Read the followt elect? You will be asked five questions al 


Tom as A Boy 


r med to b t of a leader among his playmates. I used to see 
ups clustered about him, sometimes perfectly silent while he did the talking, 
liking at once, apparently excited. Sometimes he seemed to be giving order 


for each one. Again there seemed to be rebellion and violent 


nts. But Tom would try to talk them all down; if he could not, he would w 


ward | Then they would go chasing after him, calling, ““Aw, come on 


fom had them play Shakespeare's plays. He read Shakespeare and sat up 
read it nights, to his father’s great anger. Anyway, he staged a good 


Shakespeare in an empty barn. Even grownups went to see the plays, althoug! 
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pay real pennies to get in. Of course, the children could not pay Tom real 
und so in order that they might come he had to let them in for whatever they 
it he wanted. Tom and his friends put on most of the familiar plays. I remen 
e when they played Julius Caesar. Tom was Brutus. He was standing in the 
f the stage and was about to stab the girl who played Caesar. Up he lifted 
jen sword and he was bringing it down on Caesar's back when a boy in the 
- hit him with a spitball. But Tom paid no attention to the boy. He just went 
1 playing his part 


(Turn to the next pag 


ce on the short line at the right the number of the one statement that 


ink best completes each sentence. Do not turn back to the reading 


etimes when Tom was talking, his friends would be silent. TI 
ws that (1) he was an excellent speaker; (2) he wanted to d 
f the talking himself; (3) he was the leader of the group; (4) 
is did not like to talk; (5) he was the biggest boy in the ge: 
Tom's friends disagreed with him, he would go home. This shows that 
k ) he wished to have enough of children for his plays; (2) he wis! 
ive his friends do as he wanted; (3) he would not take advice fron 
ne; (4) he wanted peace and no fighting within the group; (5) he 
nted t bey his father 
r stayed up to read Shakespe ire S$ plays because (1) he wanted to dis 
ey his father; (2) he wanted to earn money; (3) he wanted to impr 


is mind; (4) he wanted to please his teachers; (5) he want 


The children got in to.the plays by paying whatever they had that Ton 


unted. This shows that (1) Tom desired the children to come to th 
ays; (2) he desired to let the children in without paying money; (3) 


» desired to advertise his plays; (4) he desired to obtain the possession 
f the other children: (5) he desired to make a collection for a hobby 
Tom paid no attention to the boy who had hit him with a spitball. Tor 
d this probably because (1) he was willing to forgive the ~ 
vas aware that the play should not be interrupted by fighting; (3) 
vas unable to feel the spitball hit him; (4) he was not sure wl 


it him; (5) he was afraid to fight the boy 


* This is a copy of the material read by the Tom group. The material read by 
Roosevelt and Wilkie groups was precisely the same except for the substitution 
e name Franklin Roosevelt, Franklin, or Roosevelt for the nat To Th 
rial read by the Hitler group was also the same exce] he t 
Adolf Hitler, or Adol/, or Hitler for the name Tom, and except for the ques 
Do you think that Hitler is justified in attacking France and Britain whi 
substituted on page one for the request asking the pupils t licate their pre 
1 presidential candidate 
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tain conditions improvement in spelling comes about thr 


fact raises a question regarding the fundamental pro 


involved in such incidental learning. How are the critical words perce 
Do the eyes continue on their reading course uninterrupted as to pac 

ttern? Or does the reading process give way temporarily to a spel 
study process? 

The present article reports an approach to the problem using th 

photography technique. The camera is a modified form ot 
n in the educational-psychology laboratory at the Univer 
Chicago and was built there rhs the courtesy of the University aut! 
ies. The subjects were 23 upper class college students at the Univers 
California: all were superior spellers selected from large classes by 
of informal, 5O0-word test. The test included 40 of the most diff 
words from the ‘‘Sixteen Spelling Scales’? and 10 others const 
misspelled in college work. 

As each subject reported to the laboratory to take part in the inve 
tion, he was pre-tested with a second 50-word informal test in which 
included certain critical words: immediately afterward his eye movem 
were photographed during the reading of a simple prose passage in w 
of the critical words were embedded, and also during the intent 
tudy of the spe of other critical words presented in isolation. In 
| n, the bjects were tested for their comprehension of the rea 

( and for their spelling gains 
Gilbert, L. C. “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Ninth Grade,” The 
XLII, No. 3, 1934 
Gilbert, L. C. “A Study of the Effect of Reading on Spelling,” Journal 
R April, 1935 
Gilbert, L. C. “E ffe ct of Re — on Spelling in the Secondary Schools, 
O a. ndary Educati IX, No. 3, April, 1934, pp. 26 

Sixteen Spelling Scales: St: in Sentences tor Secondary 

rs Col B Twelfth Series, No. 19. New York: Teachers ¢ 

bia University, 1921 
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[he two sets of critical key words in the fifty word pre-test were 
Set 1 Set Il 
psittacosis cachexy 
tachistoscope sycee 
misogyny synecdoche 
myxedema anopheles 
paean empyema 
cinchona viosterol 
chalcedony sycophant 
autochthonous churr 
ecchymosis acanthaceous 
tachygrapher pteridophyte 


key words were dictated in chance order and without special mention 
if the fifty words was pronounced first, then given in a sentence and 
pronounced again. 
Just prior to reading at the camera each student was told to read the 
tion just once at his normal rate with a view to answering true-false 
ons on the context later. The directions gave no intimation of any 
ction between the pre-test and the reading. The reading selection 
\ined 715 words, including the 10 key words of Set I. 
Following the reading, each subject was asked to study three words 
re the camera and was told he would be tested on them afterward 
se words were presented separately. They differed for different indi 
yf Set II: only 


ils depending upon their pre-spellings of the words 


words were used which possessed some initial difficulty for the sti dent 
Initial accuracy for each word was computed by determining the per 


tage of letters correctly given on the pre-test, with omissions, additions, 


i, 


1 substitutions deducted as errors. The average initial accuracy tor all the 
ts for the ten critical words later encountered in the reading was 78 


ent: as a result of the reading, a perfect gain was realized on 37 pet 
of these words. The average initial accuracy on the critical w rds 
lied later in isolation was 82 per cent: as a result of this study a perfect 
was realized on 44 per cent of these words. If initial accuracy is com- 
d for all the words associated with spelling gain, the average for those 
intered later in the reading was 77 per cent and equalled the average 


those studied separately. 


16 JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH {Vol. 3 
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FIGURE 1 
Part A is the photographic record of the eye movements of a superior 
rned to spell psittacosts during reading. Part B is the record of the sat 
rning to spell acanthaceous by direct study. The digits above the words 
rial order of the fixations; digets below the words indicate the di 


xations in thirtieths of a second 
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Illustrative records are presented in Figure 1. Part A shows the eye 
ments of a superior speller reading part of the prose passage during 
h she encountered the word psittacosis, which she pre-spelled psytcosis 


post-spelled correctly. Part B shows the eye movements of the same 
nt learning the word acanthaceous as a spelling word studied in isola- 


her pre-spelling was achanthacious, her post-spelling was correct. Since 
words differ in number of letters and positions of points of difficulty, 
point-to-point comparisons of perceptual habits are not warranted 
r, it is the intention here to indicate how, in learning the key words 


Ci, 


ntered in reading, the student modified her normal reading progression 
hat her pace and pattern at these points tended to resemble her pace and 
rn in orthographic study. 
TABLE 1 


FIXATION DATA FOR SIMPLE PROSE READING, FOR PICKING Up SPELLIN« 
DURING READING, AND FOR STUDYING SPELLING WorRDS IN ISOLATION 


Means per Word 


Reading Picking up Spelling Studying Words ir 
Simple | During Reading Isolation 
Prose 
All Words Words | All Words Words 
Showing | Showing Showing Showing 
Gain 100% Gain Gain 100% Gain 
{ Words__ 715 | 158 44 69 35 
ns per Word_. ~ 87 2.94 3.23 9.36 8.48 
ation per Fixation! | 7.13 9.13 10.27 10.38 | 10.07 
ssions per Word. 15 .83 91 3.07 2.22 


ixation data are expressed in thirtieths of a second 


Table 1 summarizes the fixation data for all 23 subjects. Since the 
ling selection was not standardized for difficulty and since individuals 
red with respect to the words which they pre-spelled correctly, elaborate 
stical treatment is not attempted. 

The fixation averages indicate that the subjects fixated least often 
g the reading of the prose, more than three times as often when they 
ked up spelling during reading and about three times as often again 
n they studied words in isolation. The shortest fixations characterized 
reading, somewhat longer ones characterized the incidental spelling 


ly, the longest ones characterized separate study. The same order of 


i4] 
the 
| 
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is evident with respect to regressions,—the fewest occurred d 
reading, more than four times as many occurred during initial spx 
tudy and approximately three times as many again occurred in iso 
spelling study 

Fixations and regressions were more frequent and longer during 
dental study when the word was learned perfectly than when less 
perfect gain was realized. During the study of separate words, the op; 


trend was evident. There is nothing in the data to account for these differ 


nces, unless, perhaps, the answer lies in the fact that the words full; 
rected during intentional study were slightly easier (59%) than the w 
ittially learned, whereas those fully learned through incidental study 


f about the same difficulty as those less perfectly mastered. 
When interviewed after the photography and the final tests, mos 
the subjects agreed that they had recognized in the reading some of 


words which they had previously tried to spell and were conscious of noting 


ertain spelling sequences because of an habitual alertness toward new w 
These students are interested in spelling and find themselves gaining 
words constantly. While many of them noted the relationship between 
pre-test and the reading, they reported that they did not anticipate 
spelling test following the reading. 

Warning should be issued against interpreting these findings to m¢ 
that pupils should be taught to learn spelling during reading. The subj: 
of this study were mature, superior spellers: previous studiest have 
cated that these are the individuals who are apt to profit most in this res; 
yet even these students failed to gain as much spelling through readi: 


they did through direct study. 


Furthermore, the eye movement records show that the normal readir 


progression was significantly modified in most cases when the reader n 


an 


Cts 


spelling sequences. The reading progression of less able spellers would b 
§ 


interrupted to a far greater extent: in fact, it is probable that for them : 
yain in spelling would entail a loss in meaning. With the mature spell: 


£ain 


* Gilbert, L. C. “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Ninth Grade,” The S: 
jew, XLII, No. 3, March, 1934 


Gilbert, L. C. “A Study of the Effect of Reading on Spelling,” Journal of Edu 


nal Research, April, 1935 
Gilbert, L. C. “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Secondary Schools,” Cal 
fa Quarterly Secondary Education, 1X, No. 3, April, 1934, pp. 269-275. 
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s selected group the reading comprehension was adequate, but even 
them it might not have been so, had the reading material been more 
ilt 
But the findings of the study have certain other implications for educa- 
which are positive rather than negative. They serve to confirm a previous 
regarding the desirability of teaching spelling by a method which 
; accurate speed of perception. Under certain conditions good spellers 
perceive quickly can capitalize on this ability without detrimental effect." 
Consider the word churr, for example. A good speller might misspell 
r, chur, chirr or cherr. A simple check would serve to clear up the diffi- 
(Several words in the reading passage used in this study were cor- 
ed in one or two fixations.) Now suppose that churr occurs four times 
simple story: the good speller notes the correct spelling in a glance or 
) without jeopardizing his comprehension. His three subsequent encoun- 
with the word provide sufficient repetition so that he adds it to his 
lling vocabulary without further ado. No doubt this facility of percep- 
is responsible in large measure for the presence in good spellers’ 
ibularies of many words which have never been studied formally. 
There is an additional implication in the findings for the educational 
ratory technician: special accumulations of fixations in photographic rec- 
ls of eye movements during reading may, at times, represent a spelling 
tion rather than a reaction to a comprehension or recognition difficulty. 
‘Gilbert, L. C. and Gilbert, D. W. Training for Speed and Accuracy 


btion in Learning to Spell, University of California Publications in 
5. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN RELATIONSHIPS EXISTING BETWELN 
GENERAL READING COMPREHENSION AND READIN( 
COMPREHENSION IN A SPECIFIC SUBJECT- 
MATTER AREA* 


A. STERL ARTLEY 


Stephe College, Columbia, M 


Editors note: A problem of considerable practical and theoretical 
portance, particularly at the secondary school level, is that of the general a: 


pecific character of reading comprehension. The author finds evidence of bot 


general and specific factors in reading 
THE PROBLEM 


IN spiTe of the increased attention being directed by research work 
and school practitioners to the nature and extent of the reading problen 
the secondary school level, responsibilities for the development of an effc 
tive reading program have not been clearly allocated. This is due, in ; 
to the fact that the very nature of reading comprehension itself has not | 
clearly described. 

In general, school policies in relation to the provision made for rea 
instruction have varied between two points of view. The first point of \ 
based upon the assumption that the factors that make for reading com; 
hension are ‘‘general’’ and, as such, are applicable to several areas of inst 
tion, places a premium upon the development of general read 
comprehension under the guidance of the English teacher or special rea 


teacher. The second point of view, in contradistinction to the first, em; 
sizes the development of reading comprehension under the instruction of 

subject” or “content area” teacher, on the assumption that reading 

: prehension is composed of a pattern of abilities that vary as to the con 


area studied, as well as to the purpose for which one reads within 
content area. Between these two somewhat extreme points of view is 
one that conceives of the responsibility for the development of the s! 
and abilities that make for adequate comprehension as belonging to 
the English or reading teacher and the “content area” teacher. The 

s of this viewpoint base their belief on the assumption that read 


omprehension involves both general and specific factors. Hence, the 
I f lissertation submitted in partial fulfilln 
of Doctor of P 
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her furnishes the nucleus around which 
the other teachers apply these basic learnings to their particular 
tional area, as well as develop those othe skills and abilities that 
uniquely related to their own content field 
Related to this basic problem are several others 
that of determining the extent to which the fa 
reading comprehension enter into achievement in 
A solution to this problem is essential if the res; onsil 


in relation to reading instruction are to be clearly detine 


determining the relative order of importance to comprehet 
ject-matter area of certain skills and abilities presumed to hi 
ents of reading comprehension. Finally, that of investigatin 
implications of vocabulary and facts in reading omprehens 
adequate understanding of the printed page is dependent upon the 
tion of both language and content 
Essentially then, the study reported here grows out of the need tor a 
idequate appraisal of the nature of reading comprehension and the 
that comprise it. With objective data at hand there will be available 
is for allocating the responsibilities related to the development of 


reading and study abilities in the secondary school 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The problems discussed above relative to the nature o! 
ension are translated into four specific purposes as follows 
To determine the relationship between scores on te 
neasure abilities related to comprehension in a specifi 

nd scores on a test designed to measure a more 


prehension. 


To determine the extent to which reading 


eneral and specific types enters into an 1 
in a specific subject-matter area. 
To determine the relative importan 
ponents of reading comprehension in 
i. To determine the e: which 


nd of the vocabulary 


prehension in a sf cific subject-matter area 


ot 
tae 
165 
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fictive 
iaging om 
purporun 
yect-matter 
of reading 
comprehensior 
torm nies 
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wled of certain facts and 
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CONTENT AREA AND POPULATION SELECTED FOR STUDY 


Specific reading comprehension referred to throughout this rey 
that type of mmprehension appra sed by tests in tl general area of 
il studies. This field was selected because it is such a vital one in 


ition, and because more nearly adequate research instr 
peared to be available for the purpose of the investigation. Th 


lation consisted of eleventh grade pupils 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


For the purpose of this study general reading comprehension is 
the type appraised by the Cooperative Test Service, Test of R 
Compre! C1. Specific reading comprehension is defined as th 
ippraised by the Cooperatiy Test Service, Social Studies Abilities T 


hoe 
mn OF Principles Test 


the Progressive Education Association, App/? 


SUMMARY OF RELATED LITERATURI 


With only a few exceptions, reading comprehension in the pas 
considered an undifferentiated ability with the assumption that the | 


that made for successful 


omprehension in one area were the same as 
that entered into understanding and evaluation in another. On this 
one reading test might suffice to appraise achievement in several instructi 
areas. However, investigations of reading tests conducted by such re 
workers as Wrightstone (21), Shank (14), Betts (2), Tinker (19) 
Strang (16) show a general lack of consistency among several tests 

porting to appraise certain factors involved in comprehension. Hen 
ommon conclusion appears to be that the various reading tests se 
measure different aspects of reading comprehension, and that similarit 
umong tests purporting to measure the same thing exist in name onl; 
More closely related to the problem under investigation is a seric 
earches aiming to study the relationships between the ability to 
various types of material. Among these studies are those of Ritter 
Lofland (12), Tyler (20), Bedell (1), Dewey (3), Grimm (6) 
Gans (4). Quite consistently do these investigators conclude that the al 
) engage successfully in one type of reading activity has a low relatiox 


to the ability to engage successfully in another type of reading acti 


Shores (19), and Swenson (17), while finding closer relationships bet 
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ties involved in reading various types of material than the group 

d above, conclude, nevertheless, that each of the various types of 
iterials has its own “individual peculiarities.” 

\dditional light is thrown upon this study by those who have attempted 

line the amenability to training of certain factors involved in read- 

nprehension. The findings of these investigators, however, are some- 

variance concerning the effect of reading instruction upon scholastic 

On the whole, it might be concluded that the results of reading 

on of a general nature upon performance in a specific subject-matter 

been quite uniformly disappointing. Such is the finding of Jacob- 

(7, 8), and McCullough (9). Salisbury (13), though, found that 

in outlining based on general materials “tended to improve the 

ry of content subjects.” Whether there would have been the same or 

improvement in school performance had training been given in the 

ular area in which improvement was appraised, is a question left 


answered. 


PROCEDURES 
The data for this study were secured by means of a series of tests 
raising achievement in general reading comprehension, certain aspects of 


iding comprehension in the social studies, informational achievement in 


cial studies, and non-verbal intelligence. After an extensive investiga- 
f available tests in relation to certain preestablished criteria, final selec- 


resulted in the following tests for the various categories listed: 


General reading comprehension. 
Cooperative Test Service, English Test Cl: Reading Comprehension, 
Form Q, purporting to measure: 
1. General vocabulary. 
2. Speed of comprehension. 
3. Level of comprehension. 


Certain aspects of reading comprehension in the social studies 
Progressive Education Association Application of Principles in Soctal 
Studies 1.5, purporting to measure: 

1. Ability to see logical relations. 

2. Ability to evaluate arguments. 
Cooperative Test Service, Test of Social Studies Abilities, Experi- 
mental Form Q, purporting to appraise 

1. Knowledge of sources 

2. Ability to organize 


is 
[ 
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3. Ability to interpret. 
j. Ability to apply generalizati 


Cooperative Test Service, Test of General Proficiency tn | 
f Social Studies, Form QR (Terms and concepts subtest only) 
Ill. Infor il achievement in the s lies 
Cooperative Test Service, Survey Stud Fi 
| orting to measure hievement ot topical conten 
the several social studies areas. 


IV. Non-verbal intelligence 
Chica Non-Verbal Examination 


These tests, requiring a total testing time of approximately hv 


were administered to 242 eleventh grade pupils in the Williamsport 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. All tests were administered 
investigator. As far as is known there were no irre arities in th 
proc edure. The data obtained made possible all omp itations on the 
of 200 cases. All raw test data were transferred to Hollerith cards 


necessary makings” for correlations, regression equations 
obtained through the use of International Business Machines 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
The findings are summarized in relation to the purposes as 
in a preceding section 
1. To determine the relationship between scores on a test pur; 
to measure abilities related to comprehension in a specific subje 


area and scores on a test designed to measure a more general tvp 
omprenen fh 
i 
a. A coefhcient of correlation of .79 was found to exist betw 
res of reading comprehension of a specific nature (social studies) 
neral reading compt hension. 
b. The relation between measures of reading con prehension of 
mature and general reading compreliension was increasé 
the test scores were corrected for attenuation 
ne reiawon eTween mecasuf¢ OF spec readinyv ompren 
{ general reading cor prehension w reduced to .75 when the eff 
lo d ! which r ng comprehension 


the general and specific types enters into informational achievem 


| 
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intercorrelations and correlations furnishing 


are presented in the two following 


TABLE | 


LATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES OF THE SEVERAL FACTORS PRESUMED TO BEI 
rs OF READING COMPREHENSION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES (N ) 


veneralizations 
Logical Relat 


TABLE 


ONS Bb! I 


HENSION 


contributions to informational achieven 
m composed of the tests of general and specif 


indicated in the partial regression equation 1 st 


110, + .401, where 


informational achievement in 
general reading comprehension 
specific reading comprehension 
I 
3. To determine the relative importance of cert 
ymponents of reading comprehension 11 
il studies). 
The relative weights of the specialized and genera! 


as a team in predicting he criterion measure « 


169 
Pe the basis for all of 
1€ 
weights 
MPONI 
Factor 2 3 4 5 
to Obtain Facts 400 471 23 367 351 484 499 
Organise 600 499 133 9 608 608 
to Interpret 553 | 466 | .447 | .669 | .647 
27 564 603 
Evaluate Arguments 
und of General Reading : 
lary 
and of Social Studies Vocabu 
|! 
MEASURES OF THF SEVERAL Co NENTS OF READIN 
KP RE AND THE CRITERION MEA FE OF KEA COM! ENSIO 
IN THE SOCIAL StupIES (N 200) 
ty to ¢ ain Facts 
(rganize 
to Interpret 4 
to Creneralize 
ty to Perceive Logical Relations : 
t sluate Arguments 
und of General Reading Vocabulary 
and cial Studies Vocabular l 
read 
reading comprehen 
readin 
iCeé 
ce 
are 
] 
ors as 1 l 0 
ect-matter area 
vocaDulary 
comprehen 
Nn ! 


; 
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s are shown in the following partial reg 


ition in standard score form. 


reading 


reading comy 
general readi 


social studies 


The contributions to reading cor 


m composed of the six original components of the criterion n 


reading 


reading comprehension in the social st 


mand 


1342 


where 


yrehension in the social studies 
ng vocal ulary 
vocabulary 


mprehensi ym in the social 


All 


ing partial regression equation in standard scor 


rehension in the social studi 


bility to obtain facts 
lity to organize 
i! Cr} ret 
ibility to apply generalizations 
bi to perceive logical relations 
ibility to evaluate arguments 
lo « ne the extent to which a knowledge of specialized 
ymmand of specialized vocabulary employed in dealing wit! 
into comprehension in a specifi subject-matter area ( 
ontributions ol! easures ol nowledg yf social studies 
nmand of social studies vocabulary to reading comprehensi 
lies are indicated in the multiple regression eq 


ial studies vocabulary 


knowledge of social studies facts 


The extent of the 


comprehension ar 


CONCLUSIONS 


ns of the study the following conclusion 


relationship that exists between t ver 


id reading comprehension in the so 


makes it appear that, in general, ability to read material of a general 


ype IS 


Ciadiea tO 


A al 


with ability to read a type of materia! 


ial studies area 


iS6, +- .385. where 
| 
Within the limita: s 
valid 
sta 
formative 0: m2 
specifically 
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The absence of a perfect correlation between measures of general 
reading comprehension provides evidence that there exists a 
legree of specificity in the factors relating to reading comprehension 
social studies. 

A measure of non-verbal intelligence appears to exert only a slight 
e upon the relationship between tests of general reading comprehen- 
1 reading comprehension in the social studies. 
i. It appears that an adequate measure of comprehension in the social 
area may be made with a test of general reading comprehension 
is. the tests of general and specific comprehension correlate as high as 
o tests of general reading ability. 
5. The abilities measured by tests of general and specific reading 
ehension appear to be present to an equal extent on an informative 

hievement in the social studies. 

If measures of general and technical vocabulary were the only two 

involved in predicting scores in reading comprehension in the social 
es, it would appear that though both measures contribute substantially 
juate comprehension, the test of the vocabulary unique to the particular 
being studied would have slightly more weight than the test of the 
lary of a general nature. 

Of the measures of the several components presumed to contribute 
omprehensi in of social studies material, tests of the ability to interpret 
tain facts, and to organize appear to ontribute most to t! lict 
ores on a test of the ability to comprehend in this are: 

3. Though tests measuring the knowledge otf facts in the social studies 
ell as the command of the vocabulary to use those facts. weigh heavily 
predicting scores on a test purporung to appraise the apulty to Ol 


1 social studies material, a command of the specialized voca ry i 
as important as a knowledge of social studies facts 
EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

While testing techniques furnished the data for this study, the implica 
ns that are inherent relate to instruction as well as to appraisal. They are 
tated as follows: 

1. The English teacher or the teacher invested with the responsibility 
caring for the reading needs of the pupils in the secondary school can 
ke a material contribution toward giving a type of training that will 


ite in a functional manner 1m the socta 
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her who develops effectively the skills 


sion in his area, probably will note a 
ntent fields 


icher has the direct responsibility for devel 
} 


vilities essential for adequate comprehension v 


truction, as well as for ying to his content 


tron 


equate measure of comprehension in the 


h a test of general reading comprehension, 
y ol leveloping sp cialized tests for this 
eneral reading comprehension administered 


serve adequately for the purp 


or blems of democracy 


1e ability to comprehend 


acher should direct much more than casual 
of general vocabulary as well as to the dev 
directly related to the area in which he is 


quate comprehension, the developmen 


| 
ould receive equal attention to that given 
the course. This \ bulary, however, sl 
nner in connection with the deve lopm 
r than as an isolated perfunctory drill on 
1 4 
dealing with the development of lang 
leveloning adecnate compre 
ucve oping id jus € omprenension he I 
yper balance between facts, on one hand 
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FORECASTING IN EDUCATION 


[HE basis of sound educational planning for the future is a thor 
nderstanding of current trends in community life. If dependable info: 
yn about them is systematically gathered, valid prognostications of fut 
lencies are possible. It is an unfortunate fact that frequently quite ra 
s are taken by our schools without adequate consideration of signif 

ation about the issue involved that can quite easily be assembled. The 
s that there is waste and inefficiency 
pment of such a condition in Minnesota 


has set aside a fund of $10,000 to be devoted 


nit rveys of selected places in the state to determine w 
in Varlous pha ; of community life that must be consid 
the future. It is believed that the measurement and ut 
of these changes will be valuable in planning future adjustn 
: ng | “ , whether these are made by individuals, by g 
ite . ic Organizations, or under government diré 


pilot study is now under way in Red Wing, Minnesota, for the purp 


' leveloping pro edures and techniques that can later be applied by ot 
: ommunities in the study of their own situations 


The Minnesota studies will deal with three important aspects 
munity life, including (1) economic matters, pre-war, present, and 
pated post-war phases, (2) delinquency and public health aspects 
(3) social and cultural aspects, including the ed onal programs. E 
these is to be investigated by a specialist from the University tn ooper 
with local agencies. In all of these areas considerable p: ess has alts 


been mad 


Investigations related to the economic asp of community life 


deal with such matters as labor force, production and income distribu 
family expenditures and savings, financial institutions and services, tran 


n and traffic flow, public utilities, anticipated post war situati 
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| 
rect to such items as demand for goods and services, public works 


n. and jobs, and finally economic equilibrium or disequilibrium to be 


ed in the post war period. The systematic study of these matters has 


revealed some very valuable information and the first reports will 


ied shortly. 

frends in delinquency and public health are being analyzed by tec! 
- that will be invaluable in other communities. The information con 
theret 


the extent of delinquency and factors contributing 


resulted in the development of a community recreation program 


i 


no 


es the intercooperation of many community agencies, includins 
ls. Included in this study are analyses of the social and psychol 
icteristics of delinquents, “behavior problem” children, and ‘nor: 
n. These are being investigated by accepted case study techn: 
r aspects of the community health program, including muni ipal 
ynditions and public health problems and facilities, are also beir 
ted. in each case under the leadership of a specialist and with 
ition of the local agencies. 
the studies of social and cultural aspects of community life deal with 
atters as civic leadership and social participation, church activiti 
ecreational programs. The editorial content of newspapers and reader 
‘ts are being studied by members of the School of Journalism. Attitu les 
tizens toward certain war time restrictions, such as rationing, are be 
lied from the point of view of the advisability of their post war utiliz 
The cultural and industrial aspects of art in the life of the communit 
eing analyzed with relation to their contacts with the art program of 
ols, as well as cultural groups in the locality. 

Included in the investigations that relate directly to the work of 
‘ols there are a number of major researches under way. The impact 
war on curriculum and instruction are beirig studied in a variety of 
nds in enrollments in curriculum areas are being examined with a 
letermining future policies Additions to and omissions from the 

lum are being evaluated. Tests dealing with knowledge of 
fairs related to the war and issues faced by our society are being adi 
red to children from grades 5 to 12. Attitudes of the pupils towarc 
portant war-related matters are being appraised. Instruction in the class 


m is being systematically observed to note ways in which the 
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ig the curriculum content and methods of teaching. Analyses are 
le of the contents of periodical publications which the children 
levels are reading to determine the degree of emphasis there is o 


The kinds of activities conducted by the schools as a result « 


of the war, such as sales of war bonds, health programs, use of t 


o 


roadcasts, industrial training, and similar matters are being canva 


iminary results indicate that the general impact of the war on 
of instruction is much less evident in classrooms than many { 

id ant 1} ite to be the case 

Trends in regard to teacher personnel, dealing with such matt 

perience, personal problems, ind preparation for the a 


ndertake as a result of the war, are being exan 


the bool 


view to recommen ling policies to be adopted in the future. Lik 


tion is under way as to the present status and problems of y: 


school, esp illy issues related to future em} yment 
( ticipated, and needs in the field of vocational training. In 
of the study will be an evaluation by members of the 
he educational program now provided 
It can be seen from the above analysis that the study deals with 
f of fundamental importance in planning the future « 
rogram of the community and in devising ways of dealing 


which it is likely to face in the future. The gene: plar yf 


eive of y as a community enterprise, partici i in 

y by all who are concerned in any way with the i proven 
1 the years ahead. The community regarded as the w 

which the locality draws the raw materials for its ir 

‘ products and its services. Th ens! of thi 
ld do much to insure a well balanced attack on f 

at i { community living. The schools can ff 

nterprise 
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\ddress books to be reviewed and other communications to A. S. Barr. | 
epartment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


RUTH and HATCHER, LATHAM, 

Development and Guidance in 

§ ls. New York: Harper & 
rs, 1943. Pp. xv + 218 

n writers collaborate in preparing 

the result is often an uneven and 

rmance. Such is not the case 

nstance. Dr. Ruth Strang, whose 

exposition of guidance prin 

1 practices is widely known, did 

all of the actual writing. Dr 

Hatcher, a specialist in rural edu 

ured with Dr. Strang in plan 

k, provided or located many 

materials employed in developing 

selected, and critically reviewed 

inuscript in the course of its prepa- 


She also wrote a few pages, on 


wartime problems cf rural schools 


ral youth. The partnership thus set 


been productive of a compact and 


organized handbook for teachers 

ist rs in itry and village 

On the one hand, the book is 

he insights which characterize the 

it at its best. On the 

ind, the points made are seldom 

bstractions; vivid illustrations are 

1 into t xt on almost every page 
treated inch € 

14 n, t yndition 

guid guidance in the 

id through group activities, the 

s and technique counseling, 

rent anc vement 


of guidan 
ble attention 
niques, from the 


usefulness rather 


bilities. Vari 


children are des 


these too is a 
cl n a simple 
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case work. No a 
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rural school Consider 
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than of research pos 
tor tor the study 
cri bri fly On ‘ 
form for securing tre 
b mprehensiv 
» aire ly wid ly S 
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an 1 appendix. The 
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ts scattered through the 
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cr idings f led for 
tempt is le to 1 
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ed bibliography lists 
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nd method f 
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1 activity pro 
cam for A carefully or 
ganized activity curriculum may well pre 
tt tting for guidance 
k. 7 t a cessful transition 
i » fr i ubject 
program requires skillful prepa- 
hers, a preparation at 
‘ g {1 Hatcher do not hint 
The wr f tl review would like to 
a rural school instruction, 
par | with the present volume on guid- 
informed by the same enlight- 


The guidance movement of today, like 
the activity movement of a decade ago, is 
hietiy <¢ erned to promote the accept- 


( f certain values. As these values 


t fused the subjects 
which teachers are commonly taught 

hology, s | nagement, measure- 

nt and evaluation, remedial reading, 


nd the like—the need for specific 


courses and books on guidance grows less 


H er, the present book fills a reai 
gap in prof | literature. Strang and 
Hatcher's manual will find a useful place 


in the training and reading of the rural 


GORDON HENDRICKSON 


miversity Cincinnati 


RIVLIN, HARRY N. and SCHUELER, HERB- 
ERT, Editors. Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education. New York: Philosophical 


| rary, In 1943. 902 pp 


[his t \ f educational infor- 
ition, definition and interpretation, se- 
verely restricted ¢ what the editors, 
idvisory board, and contributors regarded 
s modern 1 relatively important, will 
it seful and irritating to 


It is useful as far as it goes, but 
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its range and depth are too sma 
cially satisfactory are the treat 
schools of psychology, dem 
education, reading, social studies ¢ 
ing, the teacher, intelligence, and 
finance. There is no index but tl 

ferencing is helpful. Good but 
and sometimes one-sided bit 


ive been conscientiously i 


M. H. W 
University of Wisconsin 


GLASS, BENTLEY, Genes and the 
New York: Bureau of Publi 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
1943. 386 pp. 

This book is a true multum ; 
It not only is a readable explan 
the germinal or genic basis of inhe 
but traces, insofar as present know 
warrants, the manner in whicl 
growth and development, thi 
foundation gradually becomes 


formed into the active, mature pr 


[The interplay of environment wit! 
inherited substratum throughout all st 
of increasing complexity is stressed 
manner in which new hereditary patt 
arise, the genetic basis of sex, the 
bryonal development of the orgar 
particularly of man—are amply discu 
ind final consideration is given to sen 
and death 

The picture of life is a broad one 
yet it is not superficial; an astonis! 


number of facts have been crowd 


1¢ 370 pages of text. Written ir 


straight-forward narrative style, the b 


t} 
ul 


can be understood by any * reasonal 


intelligent person. 
MICHAEL F. GuyEP 


University of Wisconsin 
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Research News and Communications 
Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


n Teacher Education.—The 
rts of the Commission on Teacher 


n have begun to come from the 


During the last five or six years, 
ion has been concerned with 
1g intelligent experimentation, 


id cooperation, and helpful dem- 
in the fields both of preparing 
of fostering their continued 


in service. To this end it has 
sely associated with universities, 
f liberal arts, teachers colleges, 
of public school (bot! 
irban) in various sections of 
wit! compre 
representing all edu- 
ts of individual states. It 


basis of this experience that the 


eports have been prepare: 
ries opens with a book by the 
ion itself, Te Our 
which appeared in January, 1944. 
ents the essential working philoso- 


awhers for 


it has guided all of the commis- 
activities and thus serves to introduce 


prepared by members of the 


The actual task of finding words 
gh which to express the views of 
n different people was entrusted to 
lirector, Karl W. Bigelow. The order 
hich the 
ir reflects the relative speed in re- 
rather 


succeeding volumes will 


1g of the authors concerned 
uny logical sequence. In all there 
be eight and possibly nine books 


in the series. Barring unexpected d 
in printing, these volumes will be 


able for the most part in 1944. Subst 


allowed on stanc 


tial discounts are 
orders placed at this time for the enti 
set. Prices for the individual volumes 
will range from $2.00 to $3.50 

Two books will come from the pres 


in the course of the spring months 
1944. The first of 
Teacher Education, by Maurice E 
and C. Robert Pace, is arranged to sug 


gest what should be an educational con- 


these, Evaluation in 
Troyer 


tinuum, as well as a temporal sequence 
in a teacher's development, from selection 
of preparation into 


active service. Special emphasis is placed 


through all stages 


on the student's own role in evaluative 


procedures; illustrative extracts from 


other instruments are 
The 
(1944) is Teacher 
by Charles E. Prall 


deals with 


tests, forms, and 
liberally 


expected this 


provided. second volu 


spring 
Education in Service, 
and C. 


Leslie Cushman. It 


group work as exemplified in planning 


bodies, policy councils, study groups, and 


workshops, as well as with group unde 
takings suitable respectively for i: 
school faculties, systemwide participation, 
and cooperation among different school 


systems. The authors conclude with some 


“thoughts on taking hold” during war- 


time and in the postwar p« i 
Later volumes will include The Col 
] in Teacher Education, by W. Farl 


| | 
sal 
479 


| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Armstrong and Ernest V. Hollis, and 


Hel} Teachers Understand Children, 
yt taff of the comm n's collabora 
nter in child development at Chi 
Additional reports now in prepara 

leal with the education of college 
ooperati terprise on a state 


wide | ind Da concepts in the 


wth and de- 


I} ries is to be concluded 

1 which the com 
" eck t ilyze its entire 

t t forth its own 


oO nd orders uld be ad 


ng 744 Jackson 


Y earl For 1944.—The forty-third 
ciety for the 
ly of Ed tion consists of two vol- 

Part I deals with the physical, 


ntal, and social development of youth 


nt period of adolescence and the edu- 


| implications of the tasks with 


h the adolescent is confronted in the 


hildhood to maturity 
he timeliness of this publication is 
rly indicated by rrent imt t in the 
ly of tl guidance function of the 
idary school and in the emerging 
of rr jjustment fore- 
ved by prospective changes in the 

1omic foundations of Ameri 

Part II of this irbook is concerne 

practice nderlying 

g of Enel » tl lementary 


schools. Consideration is given to the 


nature and purposes of instruction 
veral language-arts subjects, the int 
tual and social uses of language, ¢ 


factors and tools contributing t 


in powers of expression, the typ ‘ 
Organization and the problem of 


quence in the language-arts program, the 
adaptation of instruction to individ 
and group needs, the evaluation of pr 
grams and procedures, and the sigr 
cant issues which arise in relatior 
materials, techniques, and standards of 
instruction in English at different 2 
levels. The yearbook was distribute 
February. The volumes are some 
smaller than those published by tl 
ciety in recent years. In keeping wit 
requirements and request or f 
agencies, a lighter-weight paper and a 
slightly lengthened type page have been 
adopted for use in the society's pul 
tions, so long as the necessity { 

for limiting paper consumption i 


military enterprises 


Encyclopedia of Education.—l 
1943 the Encyclopedia of Modern I 
cation was published in one volu 
some 900 pages by the Philosophi 
brary of New York City. The edit 
Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Scl 
Queens College. The contributors r 
nearly 200 persons. The advisory 
consists of Harold Benjamin, 
Crowley, William F. ¢€ 
Frank N. Freeman, I. L. Kandel, W 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Paul Klapp 


Edward L. Thorndike 
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